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LILBRALTRE. 


SABBATH MORNING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
Rige, young mechanic! Idle darkness leaves 
The dingy town, and cloudless morning glows : 
Oh, rise, and worship Him who spins and weaves 
Into the petals of the hedge-side rose 
Day's golden beams and all-embracing air ! 
Rise, for the morn of Sabbath riseth fair ! 
The clouds expect thee—rise ! the stonechat hops 
Among the mosses of thy granite chair : 
Go, tell the plover on the mountain tops, 
That we have cherish’d nests, and hidden wings,— 
Wings? Aye, like those on which the Seraph flings 
His sun-bright speed from star to star abroad : 
And we have music, like the whisperings 
Of streams in heaven: our labour is an ode 
Of sweet, sad praise to Him who loves the right. 
And cannot He, who spins the beauteous light, 
And weaves the air into the wild flower’s hues, 
Give to thy soyl the mountain torrent’s might, 
Or fill thy veins with sunbeams, and diffuse 
Over thy thoughts the green wood’s melody ! 
Yea, this and more He can and will for thee, 
If thou wilt read, engraven on the skies 
And restless waves, ** That Sloth is misery ; 
And that our worth from our necessities 
Flows, as the rivers from his clouds descend !"’ 








TASTE. 
BY THE SAME. 
When o’er her dying child we hear 
The hopeless mother sigh, 
** There is a better world,” we sob, 
**Can such affection die ?”’ 
Perhaps, it can ;—for wolves and worms 
Have their affections, too ; 
And passion sometimes loves the false 
Even better than the true. 
But Taste—in its infinity, 
Its beauty, and its might — 
Walks through the beams of common day, 
In robes of heav'nly light ; 
A spirit—aye, a deathiess Eve, 
To man’s pure bosom givea : 
They meet—earth’s Eden is not lost ' 
They part—to meet in heav'n! 


What power, like that which turns to bliss 
The mournful and the dull, 
And from the dust beneath our feet 
Calls up the beautiful, 
Can bid the hopes of frailty soar, 
Undying Life, to thee ? 
Pride dies with man ; but Taste predicts “ 
His immortality. 


——— 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 
By Theodore Hook. 

Those who have read Mr. Jesse's delightful “ Gleanings from Nature,” and 
who have seen the exquisite pictures of Edwin Landseer, will require nogpology 
for an avowed partiality to dogs—the most sociable, sensible, faithful, intelligent 
animals in the brute creation; but as there may be persons who have not had the 
advantage of viewing the admirable works of the artist, or reading the interest- 
ing book of the author, it seems necessary, and perhaps will not be found unen- 
tertaining, to give the reader one or two traits of instinct, (to call it by no 
stronger name,) which fully justify an affection for the animals in question, upon 
which a very important point of the following trifle from nature hinges. 








I shall take leave to record as it is found in what4s headed “ A Letter from Sir 
John Harrington to Prince Heury, son to King James the First, concerning his 
e,”’ 

May it please your Highnesse to accept in as good sorte what I now offer as 

it hath done aforetyme ; and I may say * J, pede fausto,” “But having good reason 

| to thinke your Highnesse had good willand likinge to reade what others have 
| told of my rare dogge, I will even give a brief historie of his goode deedes and 
| straunge feats; and herein will [ not plaie the curr myselfe, but in good soothe 
| relate what ig no more nor lesse than bare verity. Although I mean not to 


for good carriage; for if he did not bear a great Prince on his back, I am bolde 
to saie he did often bear the sweet wordes of a greater Princesse on his necke. 
“TI did once relate to your Highnesse after what sorte his tacklinge was, 

wherewithe he did sojourn from my howse at the Bathe to Greenwich Palace, 
and deliver up to the Courte there such matters as were entrusted to his care. 
This he hathe often done, and came safe to the Bathe, or my howse here at Kel- 
' stone, with goodlie returns from such nobilitie as were pieasede to emploie him : 
| nor was it ever told our Ladie Queene that the a did blab one thought 
concerninge his highe truste, as others have don@’in more special matters. 
Neither must it be forgotten as how he once was sente withe two charges of 
sack wine from the Bathe to my howse by my man Combe: and on his way the 
cordage did slacken; but my trustie bearer did now bear himselfe so wiselie as 
to covertly hide one flaske in the rushes, and take the other in his teethe to the 
howse ; after which he went forthe, and returned with the other part of his bur- 
dento dinner. Hereat yt Highnesse may perchance marvele and doubt ; but we 
, have living testimonie of those who wrought in the fieldes and espiede his worke, 
| and now live to tell that they did much longe to plaie the dogge, and give stow- 
| age of the wine to themselves ; but they didde refrain, and watchede the passinge 
| of this whole businesse. , 
| I neede not say how mucheI didde once grieve at missinge this dogge ; for 
| on my journie towards London, some idle pastimers did diverte themselves with 
| huntinge mallares in a ponde, and conveyed him to the Spanish ambassadors, 
| where he had a happie home. After six weeks I didde hear of him—but such 
was the cowrte he did pay tothe Don, that he was no lesse in good liking than 
| when at home; nor did the howseholde listen to my claim or challenge till I 
| rested my suite upon the dogge’s own proofs, and I made him perform such 
feats before the nobles assembled, as put it past doubt that T was his master. I 
| didde send hym into the hall in the time of dinner, and made him bryng thence 

a pheasant out the dishé, which created much merthe ; but much more, when 

he returngede atte my commandement to the table again, and putte it in the same 
_eover, Herewithe flie companie was well contente to allowe my claime, and 
we were well content to accept it, and so homewards. 

“ T could dwell more on this matter, but jubes renovare dolorem. I will now 

state in what manner hedied. As we travelled towardes the Bathe he leaped 





thanne I had observed for tyme backe ; and after my chiding his disturbing my 
passage forwardes, he gave me some glances of such affection as moved me to 
cajole him; but alas! he crept suddenlie into athornie brake, and died in a shorte 
tyme. 

Thus I have chose to rehearse such of his deeds as maie suggest much 
more to your Highnesse thought of this dogge. But havynge saide so much of 
him in prose, I will saie somewhat inne verse, as you may finde hereafter inne 
the close of the historie. 

‘** Now let Ulysses praise his dogge Argus, or Tobit be led by that dogge 
whose name dothe notte appeare, yet could I say such thynges of my Bunery, 
for soe he was styled, as might shame themme both either fur good faythe, clear 
wit, or wonderful deeds ; to saie no more than I have said of his bearing letters 
to Greenwich and London, more than a’ hundred miles. As I doubte notte but 
your Highnesse would love my dogge if not myselfe, 1 have beene thus tedious 
in his storie; and againe saie, that of allthe dogges near your father’s courte 
notte one hath more love, more diligence to please, or less pay for pleasinge, 
than him I write off: for verelie a bone would content my servante, when some 
expect great matters, or will knavishly find out a bone of contention. 

‘I now reste your Highnesse friend in all service that maye suite hym. 

* Joun Harrineton.” 

‘“P.S. The verses above spoken of are in my book ef Epigrammes in praise 


picture of him limned, to remain in my posterity. 

*‘ Kelstone, June 14, 1608.” 

In this letter we find certainly fresh justification for attachment to a dog, as 
well as ample proof of the sagacity of the animal, a!though it must be admitted, 
| that the readiness with which Bungey continued to reside at, the Spanish am- 





desparage the deedes of Alexander's horse, I will match my dogge against him | 


on my horse's necke, and was more earneste in fawninge and courtinge my notice | 


of my dogge Bungy, to Momus (Epigram 21, Book III.,) aud I have an excellent | 
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which has been already admitted, to eulogize ‘* dogges,” a desire in which com- 

manders and leaders of the British auxiliary forces in Spain seem to have fully 
| participated whey they made the Isle of ‘* Dogges” their rendezvous,” whence 
, the steam-boats daily bear to the Iberian shores the well-paid, well-fed, and 
' wever-flogged sons of freedom. 

Talking of Pugs, the very alliteration tempts me. It may aot be thought 
intrusive just to refer for one moment once again to Mr. Jesse: the alliteration 
to which I allude is the partiality of the late Lady Penrhyn to pugs. Mr. Jesse 

calls ita passion. Of these Pugs, the beloved, he tells this fact :— 

“Two of these (Ps.), a mother and a daughter, were in the eating-room of 
Penrhyn Castle during the morning call of a lady who partook of luncheon, On 
| bonnets and shawls being ordered for the purpose of taking a walk in the 
' grounds, the oldest pug jumped on a chair, and looked first at a cold fowl and 
‘then at her daughter. The lady remarked to Lady Penrhyn that they 
certainly had a design on the tray. The bell was therefore rung, and a ser- 

vant ordered to take it away. The instant the tray disappeared, the elder 
pug, who had previously played the agreeable with all her might to the visiter, 

snarled and flew at her, and during the walk followed her growling and snapping 
| at her heels whenever opportunity served,”—pugnaciously? “The dog,” adda 
| Mr. Jesse, * evidently went through two or three links of inference from the 

disappearance of the coveted spoil to Lady Penrhyn’s order, and from Lady 

Penrhyn’s order to the remark made by her visiter.”’ 

[We shall give the sequel next week.] 


—— 
THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION; 
OR TALKING MADE EASY, 
By Theodore Hook. 

Conversational talent is assuredly one of the most enviable qualifications for 
society. To de agreeable to those with whom we asyociate seems to be—with 
a very few exceptions—the principal object of every man or woman who mixes 
in the world, let their sphere of action be what it may; and if one may judge 
by the great number of persons who try to achieve that end, and the very small 
number who succeed, the science, or tact, or art, or whatever it may be called, 
is by no means of easy acquisition. 

That the power of talking is to a certain extent a gift, nobody can deny : there 
are numbers of men of first-rate talent, of deep erudition, and general accom- 
plishment, who are unable, for want of this peculiar faculty, to express them- 
selves agreeably to their companions, and sg do justice to their own vuadoubted 
talents. There are othera who can talk fluently and even wisely, where their 
eloquence is useless, who are perfectly unable to stammer out a sentence in a 
place where their oratory might be efficient ahd serviceable. A member of Par- 
liament who will harangue after dinner, usurp the whole talk of the day, and 
pour forth arguments, facts, reasonings, and deductions, just as if he were 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, goes 
| to his seat in the House of Commons, where his voice is never heard, except in 
a cheer, a groan, the crow of a cock, or a ¢éle-d-téte conversation with his 
neighbour. 

Men addicted and habituated to any one pursuit are not good talkers. Upon 
their own particular science they are strong, and therefore bold; but however 
gratifying their one science may be as a subject fora certain time, a change is 
sought; and the geologist who has been in possession of the company for an 
hour gives place to the astronomer who leaves his predecessors silent for another 
hour, until he is relieved by the zovlogist, who, in Ais turn, occupies a third simi- 
lar period of time, and so ends the evening. ‘ 

Artists are generally good talkers—at least those who, by foreign travel, and 
a course of study essential to their art, have stored their minds with a variety of 
knowledge, without the possession of which, no painter can attain eminence. 
These, if they will, while in society, stifle the little jealousies, and restrain the 
trifling vanities, which struggle hard to show themselves, are always pleasant 
people—lawyers less so; in general they are argumentative and dictatorial—the 
more eminent the lawyers, the leas observable are their deteriorating qualities ; 
young varristers, who believe that talking is everything in their profession, and 
that it is necessary to be eloquent, as they call it, in private life, by way of hang- 
ing out a sign of what may be expected elsewhere, are occasionally too liberal in 
their contributions to the common steck. An Irish barrister, whose head is as 
| full of figures as a plaster-shop, will inundate you with tropes and metaphors, 
and drive you half crazy with the incessant roulades of his honey-tipped tongue. 
| Medical men—especially those in great practice—are ordinarily agreeable 
| companions—at least when one has no occasion for their professional services, 
| They mix generally in society—they see much of human life and human nature 
| —they know, in many instances, much more than any other class of men in the 

world; and although confidence reposed in them is never betrayed. the confi- 


———— 








Mr. Jesse, at page 16 of his last volume, says, “A friend of mine, while | bassador’s, and the disposition he exhibited in his excellency’s family to render | dence which a knowledge of facts gives to a “talker” creates an attention and 


shooting wild fowl with his brother, was attended by a sagacious Newfoundland 


| himself particularly agreeable, savour somewhat of the courtier. Be it our 


| excites an interest which are in general amply satisfied by the results. Actors 


dog ; and getting near some reeds by the side of a river, they threw down their | Pleasing task to show how entirely the merits of * Dogges” were appreciated in are bad talkers—they never talk of anything but themselves and their profession 
some. parts of the world—the which we do, in order to strengthen the case of | —they are always either on the stage or behind the scenes. There are excep- 


hats, and crept to the side of the water, where they fired. They soon afterwards 
sent the dog for their hats, one of which was smaller than the other. 
After several attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, the dog at 
last placed the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down with his foot, 
and thus brought them both tugether.. This fact,” adds Mr. Jesse, ‘* need not 
be doubted ; these individuals have both, at different times, assured me of its 
truth. I knew an instance somewhat similar. A spaniel was endeavouring to 
bring a dead hare to his master. After,several ineffectual efforts to carry it in 
his mouth, or to drag it along, he contrived to get all the feet of the hare into | 
his mouth, and in this way conveyed it to his master. | 

lhere certainly is something very like reason in this—we mean in the con- | 
duct of the dog—and sets the value of such an animal at an unlimited price. | 
The proverb says, “everything is worth what it will fetch ;’—a dog of this sort 
would no doubt fetch anything it was sent for. 

Mr. Jesse also mentions the circumstance of a dog called Nelson, a great 

favourite on board the Leander frigate, who, on hearing the captain say to some 
one on deck that he ** must have Nelson shot, for he was getting old and infirm,” 
immediately jamped overboard, and swam away to another ship, and never could 
be persuaded to return to the Leander, or even be sociable with any of her crew 
if he accidentally met them on shore. 
Upon the authority of the venerable Lord Stowell, Mr Jesse tells us of a dog be- 
‘ouging to Mr. Edward Cook, of Togsten, in Northumberland, which dog aceom- 
panied his masterto America, when he was lost, near Baltimore. The dog return- 
ed to England, and proceeded to Togsten, when the elder Mr. and Mrs Cook re- | 
cognised him as the dog which their brother had carried to America. He re- | 
mained at Togsten till Mr. Cook returned ; and Mr. Cook, up to this day, never 


was able to ascertain by what ship the dog took its passage, nor in what part of | 
England it landed. | 


an more fact, which, as it relates to a lady’s dog, as does our story, we mast | 
* Lord Combermere’s mother (Lady Cotton) hada terrier named Viper, whose | 
memory was so retentive, that it was only necessary to repeat to him once the | 
prente ol any of the numerous visiters at Commbermere, and he never afterwards | 
aka = wave. H —— came there on a visit on Saturday. Lady Combermere | 
Mee “ dog up in her arms, and going up to Mrs. Il——-, said, * V iper, this is | 
> v she then took him up to another newly-arrived lady, and said | 
when tone is Mrs B—— ;” and no further notice was taken. Next morning, 
book 1 ys vent to chureb, Viper was of the party. Lady Cottort put a prayer- 
in Viper’s movth, and told him to take it to Mrs. H ; and he then 
carried one to Mrs. B——, at his mistress’s order.” 
These are striking anecdotes of modern dogs; but as there is another very | 








the Widow whose predilection for such creatures is the sabject of our tale ; and 


tions to all rules, and it should moreover be observed that to congenial spirits, 


who, if she had not the power to treat “ Charley,” her favourite * dogge,” with | regular amateurs, and what are called Jovers of the drama, these gentlemen 
equal splendour, most undoubtedly behaved to it with a kindness and affection | afford a great deal of amusement by their animated descriptions of theatrical life. 
commensurate with her means and position in life. | The best of all conversation is to be found, as is natural, in the best society. 

Mr. Southey, in his ** Omniana,” or “ Hore Otiosiores,”’ quotes from Purchas | [’ar be it from us to say that there are no such things as foolish lords or silly 
an account of the Great Turk’s dogs. ‘ They have,” says he, ** their clothing | |adies; for in each “after his kind,” there must be a variety ; but there ean be 
of cloth-of-gold, velvet, scariet, and other colours of cloth; their sundry couches | yo question that the most interesting conversation in which @ man can partici- 


and the places where they are kept more cleanly. My Lord Zouch when he 
was there, as Master Burton said, did like exceeding well of the place and 
attendance of dogs.” 

‘Sir Thomas Roe took out some English mastiffs to India as a present for 
the Great Mogul; they were of marvellous courage. One of them leaped over- | 
board to attack a shoal of porpoises, and was lost: only two of them lived to 
reach India. They travelled each in a little coach to Agra: one broke loose by 
the way, and fell upon a large elephant and fastened on his tronk, the elephant | 
at last succeeding in hurling him off. This story delighted the Mogul, and the | 
dogs in consequence came to as extraordinary a fortune as Whittington’s cat ; | 
each had a palanquin to take the air in, with two attendants to bear him, and two 
more to walk on each side and fan off tae flies ;”’ in fact, having all the care and 


| attention paid to him so beautifully described in a song sung at one of the thea- 


tres some years siuce, which of itself is enough to iminortalize its author, who- 
ever he may be: 
“ He’s a very great man, | 
And sits with a fan, 
To knock off the flies 
And thé knats likewise, 
And the great Daddy Long-legs that bob in his eyes.” 

Mr. Southey relates another anecdote of a “ dogge,” which must conclude our 
series of palliations of the amiable weakness of Mrs. Nethersole, of whose pen- 
chant I write. 

“There was a Newfoundland dog on board the Bellona last war, who kept 
the deck during the battle of Copenhagen, renning backward and forward.with | 
so brave an anger that he became a greater favourite with the men than ever. 
When the ship was paid off after the peace of Amiens, the sailors had a parting- 
dinner on shore. Victor was placed in the chair, and fed with roast beef aud | 
plum pudding, and the bill was made out in Victor's name.” Here we have | 
another proof of a general feeling towards “‘dogges.” All we hope is, that this 
triumphant Victor did not by some strange chance, and a very natural modifica- | 
tion, sebsequontly take the name of * Nelson,” and become the threatened 
‘* Hero” of the ** Leander,” of whom Mr. Jesse so satisfactorily writes. 


| pate is that, which is carried on by the principal actors in the national drama. 


To those accustomed to a constant intercourse with ministers and statesmen of 
the highest grade, with the leading members of either house of Parliament, in 
whose hands the destinies of the country are in fact placed, who know every- 
thing while all the rest of the world are guessing at it, and who discuss mea- 
sures which are to be brought forward founded upon information already received 
and established, how worrying and tiresome must be that sort of monotonous 
twaddle which occupies two or three hours in every ordinary house after the 
ladies have retired, in which three or four gentlemen, some from the city and 
others from the minor clubs, begin to speculate upon what will be done, and 
upon what is like/y to happen—the patient all the time knowing the exact state 
of the case on which they are arguing in the dark, searcely able to restrain him- 
self from violating a confidence in order to set them right upon their surmises 
for the fuure, the event upon which they are arguing being, in point of fact, 
past. 

Your professed wag is anothor nuisance—a sort of man who sits watching for 
an opportunity to twist even the most affecting piece of intelligence into a joke, 


| and if he had not quickness enough of bis own to perpetrate this piece of ab- 


surdity, prepared to relate an anecdote of a friend of his, to whom he gives a 


| name, which occurred at a place which he also designates, and which long be- 


fore he has proceeded half way through it, you recognize as something your 
grandfather told you when he was dancing you on his knee—the result is, the 


| wag, having been the only talker for ten minutes, finds himself the only laogher 


at the end of that period. 

Soldiers and sailors who have fought and bled for their country are interesting 
as weil as pleasant in society. Some there are, who fight over the campaigns 
of the mess-room and the ward-room, and enter into the conflicts which have 
occurred between themselves and their superior officers—these are bores. Never 
invite a man who has a grievance, because he is sure, the moment the wine 
warms him, to pour out all his sorrows, and detail all his injuries; and ten to 
ove, if he have been what he calls very ill-used indeed, but he brings ont of his 
pocket a heap of dirty-looking, long folded letters, tied with a piece of faded red 
tape, which he calls “‘ documents,”’ and which, in spite of all your efforts, he 


Sarlous history upon record, which, as I suspect, is not particularly well known, | ‘The reader must by this time perceivo an unusual anxiety, the real cause of | well read through from No. 1 to No. 65. 
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But to hear the modest details drawn forth from men of eminent service is | touched St. Peter’s, Walbrook, with an eulogium upon its highly gifted rector, 


delightful—to have amongst us, 


ire, ise her to the highest pitch of glory, excites at once a proud and 
pom er In the patho of ‘the Duke of Wellington how impossible is 
who, crowned with 
glory and with honours, and in the possession of every distinction this world can 
afford, remains the natural, unaffected member of society he ever was ; and -_ 
when speaking of those deeds which have immortalized him, speaks never 0 
himself, but of all those, generally, who executed his designs, and realized the 


rateful feeling. f 
it to take one’s eyes from the hero of a hundred fights ! 


bright anticipations of his wisdom and his genius, by their co-operation and 
support. 


Authors, generally speaking, are not good conversationists—in nine cases out 


of ten they disappoint the expectations raised of them—it is, they tell us, tan 
thing to say aud another to do”’—it is one thing to write and another to say; 
and certainly there is no judging from viva voce evidence of the wit and wisdom 
of many of our best writers. One sure way of settling the question 1s to collect 
a party of these scribes and wits—to have what is called “a glorious day’ with 
half-a-dozen listeners. Each of these men is the centre of a circle of his own 
—in that circle his taste and humour are felt and appreciated, and he is féted and 
loved even for his foibles; put a party of them together, with some listeners 
who know none of them, they all cower one before the other, or roll themselves 
up in their own independence, and just whisper dialogues in. pairs round the 
table, until the listeners are tired with waiting, and the Amphitryon 1s wofully 
disappointed at the failure of his attempt.—One lion ata time Is your only 
chance, and that a bad one, if he has not good keepers. > 

The clergy are amongst the most agreeable of all companions. The best con- 
yersationist | ever knew was a clergyman. In these days, when education and 
refinement pervade all classes, the race of clergymen described by the novelists 
and playwrights of the last century have entirely passed away.—The punch- 
making parson, with his wig awry, exists only on the canvass of Hogarth, or in 
the pages of Smollett. This country can now boast of a body of clergy une- 
qualled by that of any other nation in the world, who bring to society a fund of 
information and knowledge, tempered by philanthropy and benevolence, and un- 
tinetured by gloom or affectation. 

But all these people whom I have described can talk more or Jess, better or 
worse ; and ladies. who in these days do everything so well that it is difficult to 
say what they do best, are all au fart in conversation A woman can write four 
sides of a most interesting letter about nothing, and give one all the pith of her 
communication in one line of postcript—she does much the same in talking,-— 
and then she has so many accessories at command—her drawings, her books, 
her music—all these come to her aid in the morning, and in the evening, which, 
as Moore says— 

** Brings their genial hour for burning.” 
she has thousands of subjects at her will, and plays them as dexterously as she 
would her cards at Ecarté,.if that were the game. 

The people for whose use the Elements of Conversation are published, and 
will be continued, are those who do not come out as they ought to do, and as 
they wish todo in society; who, especially in the morning, find a difficulty in 
starting a subject, or in following it up if it happen to be put up, and we have 
every reason to believe the work will be found of the greatest utility. 

It originated in the remark of an extremely shrewd gentieman, who observed 
some short time ago, that, although the art of conversation was one so enviable 
and envied, nobody ever proposed any method of teaching it. Anybody will ad- 
mit that talking well is something better than dancing well, even in the outset of 
life, when the heels may best dispute the superiority of the head—and towards 
the autumn and winter of our existence, the merit of its permanency which 


makes it endure after the * joys of our dancing days”’ have been killed by age, | 


by gout, or a just sense of the ridiculous, give it a pre-eminence indisputable— 
yet there are professors of dancing in every street in London, and not one pro- 
fessor of conversation. With music the same—but'that as well as drawing, 
however varied the success of the pupil in a degree relative to his taste or genius 
for the particular art or science, is purely mechanical A great many fools sing 
and play beautifully. Of dancing it has been said, the greater the iool the bet- 
ter the dancer. Of drawing and painting it is a notorious fact, that some of our 
most powerful artists have been little superior to inspired idivts ; and that there 
are now more than two or three in existence who are, except while employed in 
their studio, egregious asses and conceited coxcombs. 

These are amongst the exceptions to the rule I have laid down, as to the 
agreeableness of artists, and prove the possibility of being mechanically clever 
without the possession of a mind; yet all such accomplishments as these may 
be taught and acquired—why not the art of conversation! 

With the exception of the few well-known rules for conversation, and Swift’s 


humourous exhibition of refined society in /zs day,—and what greater compli- | 
ament can be paid to that of ours !—nobody has taken any pains even to submit 


the first rudiments of the art. 

The rules to which we refer are merely, not to interrupt others while they are 
speaking—to give everybody leave to speak in turn—bhear with patience—an- 
swer with precision—never seem inattentive, which is ill-manners, and shows 
contempt, and contempt is never forgiven. 

Do not trouble the company with your own business—documents to wit— 
theirs does net interest you, why should yours interest them? Let every man 
e#peak in turn upon that of which he knows best how to speak—‘hey will be 
pleased and the rest ef the party instructed. Avoid long stories—if they are 
short, mind they are apropos. Swift says, ‘‘he who tells stories must either 
have a large stock and a good memory, or must change his company often.” 
Never laugh at your own humour, and never think you are duing something 
agreeable, by attempting to relieve a serious conversation by throwing in a joke. 
Nine hundred and seventy-five out of a thousand are matter-of-fact men—a joke 
with them is a shot wasted. Make as few puns as possible, except with a view 
to ridicule the system. Never make a pun to a Scotsman—he calls it ** Jetting 
a pun,’ but he never understands it. 

These are almost the only general principles laid down, and they are much 
after the fashion of Dilworth’s directions for good behaviour, to be found in his 
Spelling-book (Ed. 1781, p. 61,) in which he expounds sundry rules for the ob- 
servance of youth of both sexes in the best society. 

What is propesed in our Elements, is to show the young beginner who feels a 
difficulty in startiag as a talker the inexhaustible fund whence he may draw sub- 
jects for conversation. ‘The face of the earth (to the unlearned at all events) 
presents no indication of the crystal spring or the teeming mine which lies be- 
neath its surface ; you must dig or bore (which in the present pursuit may per- 
haps be the more likely process) until you reach the hidden treasures. Our pro- 
position is to show, that not a single phrase can be used in the English language, 
not an individual word composing that phrase uttered, which does not in itself 
afford materials for conversation. 

We shall this month merely give a few specimens illustrative of the art of 
* Talking made Easy ;” but we trust, during the course of the year, to exem- 
plify our position by a series of words which may enable any young beginner, 
without reference to the book, to originate or take a distinguished part in any 
conversatiun upon any topic whatever 

We will suppose a pupil of our school staying in the country, and that he goes 
to cal] upon a neighbour of his father's, a Sir George Flapps,—that he or some 
such person is admitted and ushered into a boudvir, in which is seated Lady 
Flapps, to whom he has been merely presented, but of whom he knows nothing 
—the servant bows him in—shuts him in, and leaves him in. 

_ This is awkward—the lady is not at a loss—Tyro is. He hits his boots with 

his whip—hems—pulls a poodle’s ears, and endeavours to say something. 
Lady Flapps loguitur. “ Sir George will be here in a few minutes; he has 
just gone to receive a sort of petition. 
and they want permission to act, but the Saints are all in arms against the 
meyers and so Sir George, in the Duke's absence, has been asked to support 
them. 

Tyro merely hems again—again pulls the poodle’s ears, and again hits his 
boots—and yet in this one little speech of mv Lady's, what a fund of materials 
is there for talk !—Just take the words, “ The Saints are all in arms against 
the players; so Sir George, in the Duke's absence, is called upon for his pa- 
tronage.”’ 

dake one—take all of these words, or any of them, and work them, Saints, 
for instance, to begin with, 

Just show your knowledge of the system of canonization—the expense of the 
process, £6,000; denounce the worshipping of saints tu show your orthodoxy— 
and then adopt the term as her ladyship applied it—ex patiate upon the double- 
faced hypocrisy of the Claphamites, and Balaamites, and Peckhamites, and the 
flagrant absurdity of maintaining a pestiferous colony like Sierra Leone, to the 
destruction of human life in the cause of humanity—lavugh at Aldermanbury ; 
and if the lady tells you thet she has not the pleasure of the alderman’s acquaint- 
ance, simper to show your teeth, and Jet her comprehend that you have heard 
the joke before. Then come out with a bit of Originality, and declare, that for 
@ protestant metropolis, never was there a city so entirely under the domination 
of Saints as dear old smuky London. St. James at court, and St. Giles at the 
other end of the town, are universally recognised ; contrast the splendour of the 
one with the squalid misery of the other. Talk of St. James's as having been 
& hospital for lepers, and not looking very unlike one new. Hope that modern 
uoprovements will sweep away the dominion of St. Giles; and then have a 
touch at St Stephen’s, which will afford you an amazing number of opportuni- 
ties—the lives, characters, and anecdotes of the 658 Members of the House of 
Commons—rake up the fire—talk of incendiaris: 
nee. rye you have six hundred and fifty-eight subjec 
ow; or if vou prefer 
oe te. hehe’: Pp sticking to the Saints, glance off b 


Moralize vpon the madness of the times ; and having just 


There are some strolling actors here, | 


heroes who have contributed to preserve the | and a lamentation at his estrangement from general literature, you will naturally 


hit St. Paul’s. There opens a new field for your speculations—the Bishop— 
sleep beneath its floor, the sages and heroes whose monuments decorate its 
walls—satisfy my lady upon these points; then have a touch at St. Danstan— 
extol his feat of pulling the devil by the nose; take the opportunity to praise 
Mr. Shaw's beautiful tower; announce that the giants, which used to strike the 
chimes and delighted children and supplied pick-pockets for more than a century 
and a half, are now removed to the pure air of the Regent's Park, to adorn the 
garden of Lord Hertford’s beautiful villa. Then tell ber, that, however protestant 
our feelings may be, we have in London one Saint more than eVer appeared in 
any Romish calendar in the world, whose name we liave been pleased to give to 
achurch opposite Newgate, by the name of Saint Sepulchre’s! Lead her 
gently from this to that popular fane, St. George's, Hanover-square, the very 
name of which will awaken a thousand delicate recollections ; then run through 
all other saintly qualifications for her amusement, from the fire of St. Anthony, 
to the dance of St. Vitus, and you will find you will have worked your word 
well. 

Then the next—“ The Saints are up in arms why not take arma, aa Shaks- 
peare says— 

“Take arms, and by opposing, end them!” 

Rely upon it, Tyro, this is a word eminently fruitful in subjects for conversation. 
Begin with Virgil—** Arma virumque gano ’—proceed to a discussion of all the 
fights of antiquity ; come to England, indulge in a dissertation upon the battles 
which have been fought in our own country, or for our own country, in other 
lands; compare,+if you please, much to the disadvantage of the hero in the 
well-laurelled wig and armour, the Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington : visit 
the Tower and see how the hero of Blenheim was attended by a pair of kettle- 
drums ina state phaeton. Imagine Wellington performing a similar pageant, 
and while you are at the Tower, speaking of arms, visit the great and small ar- 
moury, and especially the horse-armoury as arranged by Dr. Meyrick ; you will 
there see every sort of arms used at least in Europe for the last half dozen cen- 
turies, and find enough to talk about for a week. r 

Recollect that the word ‘arm ” has been recently adopted by military writers 
as distinctive of any particular department of the service; for instance, in de- 
scribing a force, they speak of the artillery as an ‘ arm,” and of the country as 
an ‘‘arm;” whether this is purely correct, or rather pedantic, 18 not now the 
question. Whichever way you individually look at it, you may treat it accord- 
ingly. 

Fire-arms taken, separately from those used in war, never can fail to excite 
attention. Look round and see, and you will find that, since every possible pre- 
caution has been taken to render the sportsman secure by the aid of safety 
guards, concave wadding, percussion locks, and copper caps, the number of acci- 
dents in each season has gradually increased. ‘Take an opportunity too, for the 
sake not only of others, but yourself, to recommend the never putting away a 
fowling-piece loaded, or the giving it to a footman or under-butler when you come 
into the house ; the first thing he does being invariably to level it at two or three 
of the maid-servants in joke, one of whom he generally kills, and wounds the 
other two. 

Arms—taken not maliciously at all, forms as a word, the thesis of interminable 
discussions. ‘She threw herself into bis arms,” is the commonest possible 
expression, used relatively to some high-spirited damsel who did no such thing, 
but coolly and collectedly walked down the stairs of her father’s house, with her 
maid and a bundle, and stepped into the post-chaise all ready prepared by an 
Irish gentleman on the !ook-out for a fortune. 

Children in arms—this is a delicate subject, because what is so innocent as a 
Gear little snub-nosed cherub with a cold in its head, wrapped up in a shawl and 
| carried about the Park or the Gardens in order to get health and strength? 
| Remember, however, that you have never seen a Quaker’s child in arms, and 

ask the reason; because upon that point the avthor cannot at present inform 
you. If you are very inquisitive and not very diflident, inquire at the same time 
who has ever seen a Quakeress in that state which * ladies wish to be who love ” 
their friends. 

When Lord Nelson, having returned from sea with the loss of his 9rm, 
visited Yarmouth in Norfolk, the landlord of the Wrestler’s Inn there, begged 
| permission to call his house ** Nelson's Hotel,” and put up his Lordship’s arms 
| over the door: to which the gallant admiral replied in some words which were 
afterwards jingled into what was then called an epigram, the point of which was 
contained in the following concluding couplet :-— 





“ Toalter the sign of your house is but fair ; 


But you must be convinced that I’ve no arms to spare.’ 


| that the arms of Man are Jegs—that is, of the Isle of Man—this is a treasure 
for you; use it accordingly. 

If you come to the third definition of arms, ‘the ensigns armorial of a 
family,” you will open an entire new field. ‘The art and mystery of Heraldry 
will lead you into wide discussion. ‘The word Herald is derived from the Saxon 
word Herehault, which means the champion of an army ; this was his original 
cuty ; but in modern days, his occupations are infinitely more numerous ; coro- 
nations, marriages, installations, creations, declarations, and proclamations, are 
all under their management. At the head is the Earl Marshal, Duke of Nor- 
folk. The present Duke is a papist ; this you need not allude to unless you area 

| party politician. There are three Kings-at-arms, and six heralds. They were in 
other days in higher estimation than at present. Richard the Third erected them 

| into acorporation or college. The Romans had a College of Heralds before 
him, by whom the questions of war or peace were decided. Homer says Sten- 

| tor was the herald of the Greeks, and Shakspeare calls the cock ** the herald of 

| the murn ;” which you wil! do well to separate in your mind from any notion of 
the ** Morning Herald * newspaper. 

If you wish to go deep into this subject, consult Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
| Heraldica Magne Britanniw,’’ where you will find a catalogue raisonée of no less 
| than eight hundred and ten works upon this subject, beginning with John Rus- 
| sell's ** Propositio,” A D. 1469, consisting only of four leaves quarto, discovered 
| accidentally by Mr. Brand, bound up with a collection of MSS.; subsequently 

bovght at his sale by the Marquess of Blandford, and when the collection at 

| White Knights was disposed of, bought by Dr. Dibdin for £126—this is the 
first; the eight hundred and tenth, and last, registered by Moule, is * Regal 
| Hetaldry, by J. Willemont, 1821, illustrated by thirty-seven etchings.” 

A very superficial smattering will enable you to flourish off, as to the distine- 
) tion of arms of Dominion, Pretension, Concession, Community, Patronage, Family 

and Alliance. The Escutcheon, Tincture, Charges aud Ornaments follow, and 
in less than a weck you'will be able to set out a shield in all’ parts and points, 
| from the dexter chief to the sinister base. The pale—the bend—the fess—the 
| bar—the chevron—the cross—the saltier—and all the rest of it will de soon at 
| your fingers’ ends, and never forget that Kings, Heralds, and Pursuivants are all 
inherently, collectively and individually, the mest inveterate punsters in the 
| world both in arms and mottos Conceive a bee and three owls forming the 
armorial beariugs ef the family of Bowls; the crest of the Anguishes of Somer- 


leyton being a snake, with the motto * Latet Anguis ” (H being no better) in | 


One punning ! 
; motto, one of the five hundred, ought rather to be admired than ridiculed—That | 


herba ; and the supporters of Oliphant of Condie, being elephants. 

of the motto of the ancient House of Fortescue. It would be easy and almost 
absurd to make such a motto for it now, as **Forte Scutum salus ducum;” but 
| the fact of which you may as well make yourself aware. if you do not know it 
| already, is that the family is descended from Sir Richard le Forte, who bore a 
‘strong shield ” before William the Conquerer at the battle of Hastings, and 
| had three horses killed under him, and who assumed the addition of the French 


word “escue’’ (scutum), so that in fact the motto and the name were sim- | 


ultaneously although punningly obtained. 
| ‘Lhe arms of Armstrong are three dexter arms vambraced fessways. 
sinister hands couped at the wrist are borne by the Malmains. 
| ped above the knee sable,” by the family of Hosey ; 
jagne; “ Three Whales’ heads,” by the Whaleys ; 
the Crokers 

Leave we the Herald's, and come to human arms. You have then a negative 

reason, for talking of Miss Biffin—that most accomplished person, who, having 
been born with neither arms nor legs, contrived to paint miniatures and cut 

{ watch-papers with her nose; the above feats I haye seen her with mine own 
eyes perform at Croydon, where she was fairest of the fair. Illustrate this 
account by an anecdote equally true, which will be vouched for. 

Miss Biffin, before her marriage—for married she is—if alive, and even if dead, 
| Was taken to Covent Garden Theatre early in the evening before the performance 
| began, by the gentleman to whom she was afterwards united. He having some 

other engagement, deposited his fair charge in the corner of the back seat of one of 
; the upper front boxes, whereupon, aided by long drapery, such as children in 
arms wear, and a large shawl, she sat as unmoved as immovable, enjoying the 
| play and the farce, not perhaps applauding in the ordinary style by clapping or 
| expressing Ler impatience at any needless delays by stamping on the floor. 


Three 
* Three legs cou- 
“Three cocks,” by Cock- 
and * Three Ravens,” by 


of the theatre. The audience retired—the lights were extinguished—and still 
| Miss Biffin rermained—the box-keeper ventured to suggest that, as all the com- 
| pany were out, and most of the lights were out too, it was necessary she should 
| retire. Unwilling to discover her misfortune, and not at all knowing how far 


ns— Mr. O’Connell—any thing | she might trust the box-keeper, she expressed great uneasiness that her friend 
ts to work upon at} had not arrived as he had promised. 


** We can't wait here for friend, Miss— 


y a natural ricochet | you really must go”—was the only reply she obtained from the obdurate janitor. 
At length Mr. Brandon, then box-book and housekeeper, hearing the discus- \ 


the Dean—all the Prebendaries and the canons—the heroes and authors who 


This will help you on—And then, talking of arms heraldically, never forget | 


Ihe engagements. however, of ber beau, proved longer than the performance | 


| sion, came to the spot, and insinuated the absolute necessity of Miss Biffin's 


| departure, hinting something extremely ungallant about a constable. 

Sir,” said Miss Biffin, "I weuld give the world to go; but I cannot go 
without my friend. - 

* You can’t have any friend here to-night, Ma‘am,” said Mr. Brandon - uF 
the doors are shut.” a 

“What shall I do, Sir?” said the lady. - 

“If you will give me your arm, Ma’am,” said Brandon, 
down to the stage-door, when you can send for a coach.” 

* Arm, Sir!’ said the lady. ‘I wish I could, Sir: but I have got no arms." 

“Dear me, Ma’am,” said the box, book and housekeeper, how Very odd! 
However, Ma’am, if you will get upon your legs, I will take every care of you ” 

** | have not got any legs, Sir,” said Miss Biffin. ; 

This eutirely puzzled Mr. Brandon, who professed himself as much as 
at the intelligence as the waiter at the tavern with the three guests,—of which 
more under some other head,—and had not Miss B.’s faithful friend arrived just 
at the moment via the stage-door, it is impossible to imagine what would haye 
happened. Her intended, who was perfectly alive to all the little peculiarities of 
his beloved, settled the affair in a moment, by bundling her up, lifting ber from 
her seat, as Casar died, ** with decency,” and carrying her off upon his shoulders 
as a butcher's boy would:transport a fillet of veal in his tray. 

So much for arms, if you choose to stop there; but you have still an infinity 
of matter in store if you prefer going on. 

_ Change, however, is everything ; versatility delights, and, as we hope to show 
instructs. So leave your arms and take up Absence,—the next substantive in 
my Lady’s speech. 

You may begin this subject pathetically : a dash of sentiment is by no means 
disagreeable, and althottgh with Lady Flapps it might neither be decent nor dis- 
creet to begin any of your nonsense, nothing is more likely to attract the atten- 
tion of a gentle, soft-dispositioned, tender-hearted girl, than some reflection upon 
absence. Ten to one—since people cannot always have their own way in this 
world—that every girl you speak to, has some distant friend, or perhaps lover, 
whom she would be most happy to see. Tuuch her upon this point,—listen 
if she sighs,—see if she blushes,—or watch if a tear trembles in her eye. Then 
work the word well: you will please her without doing yourself any barm ; on 
the contrary, the chances are, she will be so delighted with your sympathy, 
which she has close at hand, that she will begin to admire you more for your 
tenderness of feeling than she previously lamented the distant object of her con- 
templation. 

If, however, you should not find “ Absent,” in its first sense, a sufficiently 
engaging topic for a society, do not prose any longer, but come toa recapitula- 
tion and all the genuine anecdotes upon record of absent men. Men absent, 
although present, coming under the second definition of the inattentive. 

You may first relate some anecdotes well known and registered in the annals 
of Norwich of a most worthy clergyman, now no more, who removed from that 
city to a snug and delightful retirement in the vicinity of London, and in the 
county of Surrey, which really and truly seem incredible although perfectly 
true. The chief instance of his absence was that which occurred on his wed- 
ding-day, or rather that which was te have been his wedding-day. He had 
parted with his Dulcinea at eleven o’clock at night, the marriage was to take 
place at eleven in the following morning. Our reverend friend rose ; forgetting 
this part of his daily engagements, and finding it a beautiful morning for fishing, 
in which sport he delighted and excelled, he betook himself tothe neighbourhood 
of Thorp, and began his diversion, at which he remained occupied until it grew 
late and he grew hungry. 

In the meantime, the déjener a la fourchette was prepared, the guests were 
| assembled, the blushing bride covered with all the whiteness that satin, muslin, 
| and orange-flowers could impart, was waiting. Messages were sent to his 
house: nubody knew anything of him. The canonical hours were past, and 
when, at half-past six, he returned with five brace and a half of roach and dace 
out of the Waveney, delighting in his success, and was met by the reproaches 
and fury of an angry father and revengefu! brother, from whose resentment 
nothing but his cloth preserved him, with unfeigned sincerity he begged pardon 
for his forgetfulness, offered them three of the dace, and proposed to be married 
the nextday. The dace were indignantly refused, and the lady declared no 
power on earth would induce her to marry him. He sat down to the rejected 
fish by himself, and said to his servant, ‘‘ Dear me, what a pity it was you did 
not remind me about my marriage!” He died single. 

He went to Walker’s shop, the eminent optician at Charing-cross, to buy him- 
| self a pair of spectacles; and, after having tried a great variety without suiting 
| himself, he put on a pair without glasses—the mere tortcise-shell frame-work— 

oe he insisted upon paying, declaring that he never had such good glasses 
| in his life. 
He was in the habit, having a living in the neighbourhood of Norwich, of 
| riding towards his church, but, at about a mile from the village, of dismounting, 
; and reading over his sermon, while passing the bridle of his horse over bis arm, 
| the gentle animal followed till he came to the churchyard gate, where the sex- 
ton’s boy was ready to take charge of hissteed. One day he pursued his wonted 
plan, and stopped at the churchyard gate. The sexton’s boy was there, bowed, 
and stood still. 

“Take the horse,” said the reverend pastor. 

* What horse, your Reverence !” said the boy. 

* Billy,” said the clergyman. 

** Where is he, Sir?” asked young sexton. 

“Here,” replied the clergyman: but “ here’’ he was not, for he had, during the 
walk, slipped the bridle off his master’s arm, and was absent without leave. 

‘*What shallJ] do? go atter him, Sir?” said the boy, when the rector had 
established the certainty of his departure. 

**Oh, no, my boy, no!” said the rector. 
where as I go back.” 

These are -perfectly authentic facts. So are those much better known of a 
nobleman not long deceased, whose abilities and attainments were of the bighest 
| order, but which were certainly overlaid inva most extraordinary manner by this 
| absence or abstraction. Upon one occasion, this Earl, being on a visit to a Baronet 
| of his acquaintanée, expressed his intention of riding ever to see and, if asked, 
| to dine with a friend, who lived some ten or eleven miles off. He accordingly 
took his ride, discovered his friend, found him at home, and readily accepted his 
invitation to dinner sans fagon, not having, indeed, ‘the appliances and means 
to boof™ tu dress,—nothing could be more agreeable than the visit ; and the Earl, 
who drank little of any wine, mounted his horse to return to his original host. 
Away he rode ; the night was dark,—the wind whistled,—and all at once his 
Lordship took it into his head he was to be stopped and robbed. In the midst 
| of this reverie, he heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs behind him. In an instant 
he felt convinced that a highwayman was in pursuit of him : from atrot he broke 
into acanter: so did the pursuer. This excited him the more, and he set off in 
a gallop; but the faster he galloped, the faster galloped his deadly foe. At 
length having, at the risk of his neck, reached the lodge of his friend's park, his 
servant rode forward to get the gate opened. 

** Who's there!” said the Earl. 

**Me, my Lord,” replied the man. 

** Who's me?’ - 

“ Richard, my Lord.” 

| The mystery was solved: the dear absent Earl had taken fright at the sound 
of his own groom’s horse, and had ridden away from the man at sucha rate as 
to render it absolutely necessary for him to put on, at highwayman speed, to keep 
up with his noble master. ' 

| ‘The same Earl had a habit of thinking aloud, and the story you may, under 

this head, give, has been ofien told, but of different people. It 1s as well net to 
mention the real name, because it might annoy 4 most amiable and agreeable 

, gentleman, and the story tells just as well without it. It was at White’s. His 

| Lordship was stauding before the fire, looking at himself in the glass, when that 

| member of the club who shall be nameless, came in. ‘The Earl ‘shook hands 

| with him, and inquired after his health, talked of the weather and of the news; 
and then suddenly falling into a reverie, looked at him steadily in the face and 

holding him all the time by the button ; said—to himse/f/—** umph—shall I ask 

| him to dinner !—I have got two places left—I have dined with him twice this 

| season—must ask him—” then a pause—‘‘ No—some other time, he ts such an 

infernal bore.” 

This the patient heard, but as it was only thinking on the part of the Earl, be 
| could do nothing but abide his fate. * 
| Dining not long after that with another Earl, who shall also be nsmeless for 
| the sake of his cook, he handed the Countess to table, of which he took the top; 
and as he helped and tasted the different dishes, regularly apologized to her for the 
badness of the cuisine—* could not account for it—thought his cook must be 
| drunk—never served him so before—not‘a thing fit to eat” —fancying himself in 
| his own house, and criticizing his own dinner. 

There are half a hundred anecdotes of a similar nature, which will serve 
your turn under this head : these, although apparently extravagant, are strictly 
true ; but as you advance in the science of conversation, you will discover that 4 
| little embellishment is allowable according to circumstances. 

There is one place in Great Britain where absence is an anomaly, and that is 
at Eton; they talk of calling absence in the different dames’ and tutors’ houses, 
when they call the names of the boys who ought to be present. 

The pupil will now see how the earth teems with fruit, and if he will but take 
the last word of his lesson for to-day, it will be quite clear that he has but to dig 
a little way down to fiud his ore—My Lady talked of the players— 

Start with Shakspeare—you never can do better—for nobody ever said anything 
half so well as he says everything— 

* There be players,” &c. 


“Til see you safe 


tounded 





‘I dare say I shall find him some- 
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Then show your knowledge of histrionic history—begin with the Thespians, and 
the waggons, and the mimes—just touch upon Aristophanes, and if you don’t 
happen to recollect a quotation, or what is more likely, know no Greek, make a 

yotation, as Sheridan did in the House of Commons, out of your own head, 
whieh will perfectly astonish Lady Fiapps; then lead ber on, through the days 
of Burbage, Condell, the rare Ben, and the immortal Billy; censure the indeli- | 
cacies of the stage, even in its wittiest times ; shudder at Congreve, and affecta 
dread of Dryden ; take alook at the * Beggars’ Opera,” which by way of 
novelty to Lady Flapps; say, made Rich Gay, and Gay Rich; talk of Miss 
Fenton andthe Duke of Bolton; moralize about Pamela; drop a tear to the 
memory of the amiable Richardson, post back to town, talk of Walker in the 
full bottom whig, and wonder how people could sit and listen to such low things. 
Then take a new flight—praise Cato—talk of Addison—quote one of the Spec- 
tators—doubt whether if so classical a paper were now written it would succeed 
then, of course, after getting over Quin, Betterton, aad Wilks, come to Gar- 
rick—his eye—compliment Lady Flapps somehow about her eyes—if she is a 
blonde, just insinuate—none of your point blank direct flattery—do not smear 
her with vulgar butter and treacle ; but just insinuage that bright and commanding 
as black eyes may be in aman and a player (never lose sight of the root of your 
essay)—there tsa soft, love like sweetness in a blue eye, a thousand times more 
engaging; if she bea brunette, of course, Garrick’s eye, bright as it was 
thought fifty-eight years ago, was nothing to some eyes you have seen: manage 
this well, and as they say in another place, the Eyes will have it. 

Let her Ladyship, however, see that you know something of the domestic 
affairs of the English Roscius—tell her that beforehe went to live on the 
Adelphi-terrace, where he died, his house was what is now Eastey's Hotel in 
Southampton-street, Covent Garden, opposite the end of ‘Tavistock-street,— 
that there he used, at three o’clock, to receive a select number of the wits and 
sages of the day todinaer. For Goldsmith they never waited, and Johnson, 
when he arrived, which he ordinarily did a quarter of an hour before dinner- 
time, used to proceed at once to the dining parlour, and seat himself in an arm- 
chair in the recess, which is still there, just as if Johnson were alive, and stay 
till the dishes were put down, not choosing to climb the staircase as a matter of 
form, merely for the sake of coming down again,—take this opportunity of 
advising her to read Murray’s edition of Johnson and the appended Johnsoniana 
—she won't suspect you of puffing his book, even if you should happen to know 
him. which perbaps you may. 

Yhen if Lady Flapps happen to be theatrical, which pesbably she may be by 
Sir George taking an interest in the mimes, moralise with her upon the fatal 
disadvantages of the histrionic art—use that phrase, because it is considered 
more genteel than *‘ acting,”—that no trace, no record can be left of what 
existed in the mind and in the man, and that all we know of Garrick himself is 
to us traditionary, and perhaps founded upon no better grounds than our admira- 
tion of the actors who have gone during our time, and of whom we can convey 
no idea to the present race of youngsters but by denouncing as vastly inferior 
the existing players, who to them, are, no doubt, perfection. 

Then bring to her Ladyship’s notice the last survivor of the glorious stock of 
Kembles—the classical Macready—the retired, yet admirable Young.—Sigh 
deeply for Mrs. Siddons,—mourn a little for Miss O’Neil—wonder how Mrs. 
Butler could ever think of leaving the stage or of publishing her Journal,— 
praise Liston up to the skies, and suggest his never attempting the pathetic,— 
and so on—it is all plain sailing,—if Lady Flapps likes that sort of thing, there 
are theatres enough open now to lead her un for six hours, and it is easy work, 
and extremely good for a beginner, because, whatever disadvantages may arise 
to the players themselves from the impossibility of handing down anything like 
a decided state of their merits, it is extremely convenient to be able to gabble 
upon what after all is mere matter of taste, and ¢hat tuo a taste not so prevalent | 
es it would be in society, if dramatic talent were concentrated. The subject is | 
not to be ventured upon generally, but Lady Flapps seeming to be an exceptior, | 
take advantage of a favourable opportunity of saying a great deal about nothing | 
—you will find many young beginners quite ready to keep you in countenance. | 

[This subject may be resumed hereafter. ] 





—— | 

LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH | 

By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the last Albion 

Lerrer x. 

| went yesterday with Mr. St. John to witness the ceremony of opening the 

Tribunal of Commerce, of which Mons La Crvuutz, I understand, is to be 
President ; but at this initiatory meeting the Procureur du Roi took the chair. 

The object of this institution is to relieve the high Justiciary Court of Algiers | 
of cases which are purely commercial; and it is thought that the decisions of 
the new Board will be disembarrassed of many legal delays that are inseparable | 
frora other jurisdictions. ‘The ceremony on this occasion was imposing. ‘The | 

principal staff-officers of the army were seated on one side of the hall, and the 

foreign consuls, the Jewish Rabbins, and the chiefs of the Moors and Arabs, on | 

the other. I sat beside the British consul. 

This subject reminds me that I have yet to answer some of your questions 
respecting the laws and government of this country, since it came under French 
domination. I need not tell you that the settiers are two small and heterogeneous 
a body to claim a self-elected legislative representation ; and it will probably 
be a long time before the colony will be strong enough to demand a constitution. 
But I do think that it would be politic in France tograut them that boon as soon 
as the number of settlers amounts to a few thousands. At present I believe | 
their families can only be counted by hundreds. My zeal I avow to you is 
enlisted in the cause of French colonization ; and I wish the French to colonize, 
as the English were wont to do of old; I say of old, because our colonial policy 
has evidently taken a less liberal turn siace the war of American Independence. 
Moreover, | must speak on this subject in general terms, without digressing into 
special exceptions. Generally speaking, our colonies have possessed constitu- 
tions ; and to that circumstance, still more than to our naval power, J attribute | 
ovr colonial superiority. Compare the history of British and French foreign 
settlements, and you will find that the former, upon the whole have been more 
or less successful, and the latter always more ‘or less unsuccessful. What has 
given us the advantage !—In my opinion it has been our having granted to our 
settlers, for the most part, free institutions and elective representation. Then 
it was that the States of North America acquired their energy. On the | 
character of those puissant daughters, England had stamped an image of her- | 
self—a sovereign of the world. They threw off, you will tell me, the parent 
yoke; aye—but what right had the parent to impose a yoke? The very 
resistance of those children proved that they were our legitimate children—and 
not our bastards. Besides, consider—before we drove them into self-emancipa- | 
tion, what gallant and luyal, because free, colonists we had in these North 
Americans! Remeinber the figure they made when brought into direct 
hostility with the colonists of France. In 1745, the British colonial militia 
sturmed the French fortress of Louisbourg, which had cost France 30,000,000 
livres; and thus struck the first decisive blow at her North American pusses- 
sions. Had the French colonists in Canada been equal in condition, and there- 
fore in character, to those of England, Wolfe would have attacked Quebec in 
vain. Few things have been more remarkable than the superiority of the | 
British provincials over the Canadian Milice. Each body was composed of | 
colonisis: but the English were freeholders, and therefore acted with a self- 
dependance and vigour which the French retainers of a degenerate noblesse were 
incapable of emulating. In the meantime, the European settlers here continue 
tobe governed by French law médified by military government : for the decrees 
of the Governor-general have the force of laws. ‘This military government. | 
however, has two important checks: one of them is an express understanding 
that the Governor's decrees shall make no departure from the French code, except 
in cases of palpable and peculiar necessity. The other is, his responsibility to 
higher authorities at Paris, whose letters can reach him ina week. 

From the date of the conquest of Algiers, in June, 1830, to that of the recall 
of General Bourmont, in the September following, there could hardly be said to | 
be an organized government in the country.’ At the latter period General | 
Clausel arrived, and his administration had at least the merit of being energetic 
and systematic. He formed the different functionaries into a council of govern- 
ment, which he subdivided into three departments of finance, justice, and the 
management of the interior. To be sure, there is nodefending some of Clavusel’s 
proceedings at Algiers, such as his treatment of the Turks, and his confiscations 
of both religious-and civil property ; but still his government was firm and with- 
out conflict. Not so was that of his successor, Berthezéne. ‘They say he was 
well-intentioned, but be was either very unfortunate, or wanted force of cha- | 
racter The expeditions into the interior which he got up always ended in the 
French retreating faster from the interior than they had ntarched into it. Next, 
atthe end of 1831, came out as governor the Duke of Rovigo; and, ina 
month after him, the Baron de Pichon, as Intendant Civile. By a decree which 
the French government issued out that year, it was clearly their intention to 
have divided the civil. and military management of the colony; but Pichon 
four d his authority nullified by the imperious Rovigo, and he was not supported 
by the authorities at home. Rovigo’s government was always active, and in | 
some points commendable. In 1832 he had to combat the most critical circum- | 
stances of the colony. There were actually five thousand French soldiers sick 


inthe hospitals. He had to defend the cantonmenta, to protect the settlers, | 
and at the same time to sally forth against the insurgent natives, who were 
looking in almost at the gates of Algiers, and whitening its precints with their 
bernouses. In this emergency he appealed to the French inhabitants of the 
Capital, and in three days a national guard was érganized and armed, During a | 
Mouth it garrisoned the city, maintained public order, and allowed the regular | | 
troops to go out and fight the enemy. j 
But in Rovigo’s adiinistration there are circumstances of much less agreeable 
recollection. ‘The massacre of the Arab tribe of El Offias was a hideots 


{ 


| delivered of a child which he believed to be his own. 












business, which, if he did not authorize, he at least never either investigated or 
punished ; and the subsequent execution of two Arab chiefs, who came, relying 
on the faith of nations, to negotiate a peace between their own people and the 
French, was a fout act of murder. ‘Their heads were struck off and publicly 
exhibited in Algiers. These are ugly affairs; but let Englishmen look to the 
south as well as to the north of Africa. 

I come now to the dispensation of justice among the natives. Before the 
conquest it was dispensed by the Cadi, a religious man, educated in the mosque, 
and belonging to the class of the doctors of law. To these doctors of law, with the 
Mufti at their head, there was sometimes an appea! from the Cadi’s jurisdiction ; 
and there was alsoa right of referring any sentence to the Dey—-but the latter kind 
of appeal had become almost obsolete. Every city and large village had its Cadi 
recognized by the Dey, as far as the sabre of his military power extended. The 
more remote Arabs had their Sheiks, who, in lieu of the Cadis, exercised a | 
fatherly power, which enabled them in their kindness even to take off people’s 
heads. Besides the Cadis, there were Amins, or Deacons of Corporations, who 
could flog, amputate, and inflict punishments short of death ; and several of these 
Deacons of Corporations, I am told, are still authorized by the French, in order 
to console the natives with shows of the bastinado. 

_ The ordinary forms of administering justice among the Moors were very 
simple. In civil matters the complainant, whether resident or a stranger, 
challenged his adversary to follow him instantly before the Cadi, whose tribunal 
was open from morning till night. If the defendant refused to appear, the Cadi, 
on application, sent his Tehaouz to seize him. ‘The Tchaouzes were the ushers 
of his court, and the executors of his orders. When the defendant was brought 
before the judge, if it was found that he had wilfully attempted to escape from 
justice, he had a good chance of receiving the bastinado by way of an overture 
to his trial. He was called in the presence of his prosecutor to confess or deny 
the charge against him. If he was cast, and if it was a matier of debt, respect- 
ing the payment of which the culprit pleaded his incapacity, a cudgel was 
applied to the soles of his feet, and the strokes of it nad a wonderful efficacy, 
not only in restoring to the creditor recollections of his own solvency, but in 
producing a frank avowal of his sentiments before the court. In cases of theft, 
the Algerines, like all other Mahometans, used to cut off the hands of the light- 
fingered gentry. I was besought for charity the other day by a thief, who had 
his hand cut off by the executioner thirteen years ago. It was evident, in the 
operation, that the sawed bone had never been covered by the skin, and, horrible 
to relate, I thought I could discern even the dried-up marrow. The beggar, by 
way of exciting my tenderness, thrust the stump almost under my nose. 

About political and military crimes, alleged or real, the Cadi had no occasion 
to exert himself. Culprits of this sort were brought before the Dey and his 
officers, who simply troubled them with a few questions, the answers to which 
were elicited by physical torture, after which they dispatched him. 

The husband who could prove his wife's infidelity hada right, by the law of 
the Koran, to starve her to death: in point of fact, however, she was oftener 
sewed up in a sack and drowned. Yet, even in cases of adultery, pecuniary 
compromises were not unknown. 

When any of the Jews had a dispute with a Mussulman, the case was sub- 
mitted to a Mussulman Cadi; but for misdemeanours among themselves they 
were amenable to their own Rabbins and to an officer denominated their King. 
This office was alway’ purchased from the Dey by some rich member of the Jewish 
community. It gave the right of levying certain taxes, out of which his Judaic 
Majesty was supposed to reserve a profit. The French have allowed it still to 
subsist. The Rabbinic Judges had the same powers with those of the Cadi in 
matters both civil and criminal, and they had at their disposition a special 
executive force. ‘The contempt of the Turks for the Jews drew forth a sort of 
toleration from their carelessness ; at the same time this contempt was not the 
only guarantee which the Hebrews had for their independent judicature. The 
Prophet had, in some sort, prescribed respect for the Law of Moses. The Koran 
further says, respecting Christians, ‘* Let them be judged according to the 
Evangelists.” By appealing to this text a Christian, with no great difficulty, 
obtained on the Mussulman soil the delegated protection of his own sovereign in 
the person of the resident consul, except in alleged offences against the religion 
or government of the country, nor even in those cases was a consul's interfe- 
rence always prohibited. 

Respecting the French tribunals, I could easily copy an account of them from 
the documents of the last year, 1833 ; but this year Mons. Lawrence has arri- 
ved, commissioned in conjunction with other authorities to make very material 
alterations in the whole justiciary system. Matters are thus in a state of transi- 
tion, the details of which are complicated, and, from all that I can learn, not yet 
finally arranged; so I will keep aloof from a subject which I could attempt but 
imperfectly toexplain. As far asI can form any judgment of the change which 
is at present in operation, it will tend to establish harmony between the French 
and Mahometan law; but it will continue, I should think, to maintain that 








truth is more plain than pleasant. “ Bat, let me see,” he continued, * perhaps 
there may be some slight exception to the general barrenness of modern poetry im 
a few of the popular songs, which are clever, but licentious.” ‘ That wil! not 
do for me,” | replied; * you must help me.to i 

“Oh, then, you must have something warranted dul!.” ell, home his trana- 
lations came to me, and sure enough, no fault of his, for I know he translated 
them faithfully, they were somniferously dull. Canning was once asked by an 
English clergyman bow he had liked the sermon he had preached before him. 
* Why, it was a short sermon,” quoth Canning. ‘“ Oh! yes,” said the preacher, 
“you know | avoid being tedious.” ‘Ah! but,” replied Canning, * you were 
tedious.”’. In like manner, though those translated sonnets were but six in 
number, I thought them as wearisome as if I had clambered through a hundred. 
The poetaster concludes by saying, ‘* Write on my tomb that I have been mar- 
dered by my black-eyed Gazelle.” ‘* And she served you right, you caterwauler,”” 
J responded. Y 
The popular songs of Algiers are by all acceunts very gross. Those sonnets 
which my friend Pharaoh translated for me in one respect are tolerable, that they 
are modest, and express, however monotonously, the feeling of sentimental love. 
How such a feeling can exist among the Moors is to me surprising. From alt 
that I can learn of their domestic manners, that pure but free intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, which is the prelude toour courtships, which ripens acquain- 
tance into friendship, and refines sensation into sentiment, cannot be known 
among this people. When aman wishes to have a handsome wife and the 
daughter of a respectable family, he either bribes ce of her negresses, or hires 
some female merchant of trinkets and milinery, not to carry her a love-letter, but 
to give him a true and faithful description of her person, eyes, stature, complex- 
ion, features, &c. Now, in the true and faithful report which he receives there 
is always some chance of the portraiture being flattered, for his infurmants will 
very naturally convey @ hint of their commission to the marriageable lady, and,. 
like the Judges of Russia, be apt to take a bribe on both sides. The zealous 
match-makers will, therefore, act up to Lord Bacon's definition of poetry, and 
accommodate the show of things to the wishes of the mind. Thus, the lover, with 
dreams of beauty in his heart, may find himself betrothed one fine morning toa 
hag or a dowdy ; and when her veil is lifted, the Lord have mercy upon him! 
How blessedly different is the matter with us: wedeny our devotion even to 
personal beauty, when the soul's free and good will is not fascinated. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot help suspecting that there are stolen means of courtship between 
the young Moors and Mooresses more than are commonly avowed in the descrip- 
tion of their manners. By the way, it was no bad trait in the character of the 
last Dey of Algiers, Hussein Pasha, that he had affection enough for his daugh- 
ter to wish her to marry a husband of her own choice. ‘To be sure the proceed- 
ing was not quite in our style of romance. He took her to a window under which 
he had brought together some of the best-looking men of Algiers, and he bade 
her make her election. She ehose—ah ! sinking of poetry !—a handsome youth, 
whose vogation was that of a wrestler. And yet, after all, has not Shakspeare 
inade Rosalind fall in love with Orlando from seeing him wrestle! The anec- 
dote at least proves that a woman’s free will in matrimony was even respected 
by a Dey of Algiers. 

Leweson, though he was scarcely more fortunate than myself in getting 
translations of any interesting Algerine poetry, mentions one exception. It is a 
poem by a Moorish Cadi of Algiers, interspersed with prose, and is entitled ** A 
Dialogue between the Wine and the Wax-eandle.” It is remarkable that the 
jolly Cadi should have made wine the subject of eulogy. The scene is a nuptial 
chambei, where the bride and bridegroom heightened the joys of their first even- 
ing by a cup of the forbidden vintage. The poet net unnaturally figures their ima- 
ginations so exalted, that they heard the wine and the wax-light speak out, and 
maintain a controversy about their comparative claims to the gratitude of the 
happy pair;—*I am a sun in their chamber,” quoth the wax-light; ‘ when 
heaven is dark, I bring beams to their eyes by which they cansee each other's 
beauty.”—‘ And I put a new life into their life, and a new soul into their soul,’” 
responds the wine. The lovers are flattered by the controversy, and encourage 
it; but I suppose get at last overdazzled with the eloquence of the one candidate, 
and overcome by the influence of the otber. There exists, I believe a transla- 
tion of this poem in German. Leweson’s account of it makes me think it has 
a spice of originality, though, I fear, a litle prurient. 

On a general view of the Algerines, I should not despair of their becoming one 
day a literary, scientific, and highly-refined people. Our common idea of the 
Moors is, that they are savage and unsocial, but that is as vulgar an error as 
blackening the visage cf Othello. They are generally courteous and intelligent. 
Captain Rozet affirms, in his ** Voyage dans la Regence d'Algiers,” that the 
majority of them are better educated than the majority of Frenchmen, :. ¢. that 
fewer of them are ignorant of reading and writing. Itis true that their schools 
are not conducted on the Lancasterian system, as we were told by a would-be 
discoverer of mare’s-nests ; but they diffuse a pretty general education, and every. 








ascendency which the French code and courts of justice have assumed over 
those of the natives. With no great right to hazard an opinion, I should imagine 
this tobe desirable. Mussulman justice is simple in its forms; but it is also 
slovenly, and its judgments are rarely if ever written. Algerines have com- 


plained to me of the French having broken faith in at all interfering with their 


right to be governed by their own laws ; but there was no article to this effect 
in the capitulation of Algiers, and it was better that there should not. Crenerally 
speaking there is little interference on the part of the French with the decisions 
of Mussulman or Rabbinic judges in cases between natives ; only that no capital 
punishment can be inflicted without the authority of the colonial government. 
Some of the Moors, they say. are sorry for this, and would still prefer drowning 
faithless wives : indeed, if French scandal can be believed, domestic executions 
of that sort have actually taken place, though I doubt the facet. Apropos, a case 
occurred lately which produced a great sensation. A Moorish woman eloped 
with a French officer; her husband reclaimed her, and the Cadi would have 
restored her to him, but she complained to the French authorities that her hus- 
band intended to kill her, and she was allowed to remain under Christian protec- 
tion. Her husband protested that he had not the slightest wish to put her to 
death, but only desired to have her back under his own roof, that she might be 
When the injured Moor 
spoke with a French lawyer on the subject, and was asked if he meant to take 
back the frail one to his arms, he answered indignantly, ** No! When the lion 
approaches to an accustomed fountain and finds that the dogs have slaked their 
thirst at it, heturns away from it in disdain.” 


Inclined as I am to believe that the growing connexion between the French 


| and the natives, and the increase of complicated social relations arising from 


thence between them, will require a more artificial system of jurisprudence, I 
cannot say that what I have seen of a Moorish court of justice failed to impress 
me with respect. In that which I visited, the Cadi was seated on a dais, with 
an assessor on each side of him; texts of the Koran were written on the wall 
behind him, and before him was a MS. copy of the holy book. He was a mild- 
looking elderly man, perhaps sixty or less. 


and witnesses. There was nothing of the Justice Shallow abuut him. The 
parties pleading for themselves ; indeed the woman needed no advocate : they 
were furiously hostile ; and yet, strange to say, they were not man and wife. It 
was a case of alleged cheatery tothe amount of eighty francs. ‘The male, the 


defendant, deposited his shoes atthe door before entering the court; he was a | 
great lout, and I believe a rogue, for, without understanding Arabic, I eould per- | 
His female | 
accuser, according to the ungallant customs of the country, was not admitted | 
into the court, but delivered her pleading from behind a window that was grated | 
with iron bars: she unveiled herseif, and witha slender shrivelled neck, fiery | 


ceive that he stammered and was confounded on being questioned. 


black eyes, and a shrill voice, presented the resemblance of an unfledged sparrow- 
hawk. She had a tongue, as the Irishman said of*his wife, that would bother a 


| rookery, and so by her glibness, and a good cause, she overcame her antagonist 


Letrer XI. 
All the Algerines, Jews included, speak a Patois dialect of Arabic, though 
they affect to write the language purely in studied compositions. Before the 


conquest, a printing press was unknownin Algiets: about two years .ago the | 


French established the * Moniteur Algerien,” which they promised should be 


written both in their own language and in that of the natives ; but this paper is | 
a mere government gazette, with only a few Arabic words for a motto, and is no , 


way calculated to enlighten Africa. 


LLeweson, who wrote about Africa some sixty years ago, says that it was then | 
rare to meet with a reading Moor: if you did, his library, consisted at most of | 
the Koran, and some commentaries upon it, with a couple of prayer-books and | 


some old Moorish chronicles: the last of these lucubrations, the chronicles, he 
describes in the most contemptuous terms. ‘They are prolix, he says, and studed | 
with the marvellous—more stuped even than the works of our monkish chroni- 
clers. Notwithstanding all this. I wish I understood Arabic, and were young , 
enough to sit down to study those Moorish chronicles. None of them, 1 under- | 
stand, go farther back than the times of Barbarossa an 1 his brother; those ad- 
venturers are the pet heroes of Algerine romance. 

Hearing, however, that there was such a thing as modern Algerine literature, 
I applied for information to the Professor who is appointed by the French govern- | 


The decision for protecting this | 

woman excited such a ferment among the Mours, that one of their chief Cadis | 
| resigned his office. : 
| 


I admired the patience and pains | 
which he evidently took to investigate the case, the anxiety with which he seemed | 
to consult his assessors, and the amicable tone in which he spoke to the parties | 


| Moorish boy learns to read the Koran, to write, and to cast accounts by the four 
first rules of arithnietic. IT have already alluded to au historical work by a living 
Moorish Algerine, entitled ** The Mirrorof Algiers,” which, with all its faults, 
| is not destitute of interest. 

I have obtained a French, and, I believe, a literal translationof one effusion 
of the modern Algerine muse, whieh, if nut intrinsically worth much, is at least 
curiously interesting from the subject. It was written, I imagine, by some 
one of the Turks or Colouglis, whose beautiful country-seats were ravaged and 
confiscated by the French. If my version of it should seem to you like-the un- 
fortunate serinon, to be * both brief and tedious,” I pray you not to mistake it for” 
sheer prose, as you will discover rhymes if you will look out for them. 


LAMENTATION POR THE FALL OF ALGIERS. 
BY A NATIVE POET. 
Algiers, once a victress and queen, 
Who will bind now the wounds she deplores ¢ 
Her heart is a fountain of tears. 
Oh! I'd lay down my life for the bold Algerine 
Who could banish the cross from our shores, 
And restore thee, my country, Algiers ! 


But our battle by traitors was lost, 

And our bravest were blind with despair ; 
Like drunkards they fell heap on heap: 
Hence, my reason with frenzy is cross'd, 
My lips breathe but accents of care, 

And my eyelids are strangers to sleep. 





Destruction hangs over our town, 

The Jew triumplis over our tears, 

His hyena-like laugh is now free. 

In the dust of defeat and disgrace trodden down, 
Can I live to behold thee, Algiers ! 

I must leave thee, my country, and flee. 


All night sorrow scorches my brow, 

And the day brings no longer its sweets ; 
I am sentenced in exile to roam, 

For the Nazarine tramples us now ; 

The Infidels swarm in oor streets, 

And our home is no longer our home. 


Weep, weep, for our glory is quench’d, 

Oar arms and our ensigns are gone; 

And the foe bas his banner unroll'd 

In the forts where the locks of our treasures were wrench’d, 
Oar eyes swam in tears to look on, 

Theirs sparkled in counting qur gold. 


From our gardens and bowers we're thrust, 

| Asking, friendless, a morsel of bread ; 

And our bravest and best are undone ; 

Oh! would, where my forefathers slcep in the dust. 
T could lay down my desolate head, 

I would fly from the light of the sun! 


They have hew'd down our booths and chiosques ; 
Nay, our women have sold them their charms! 

They have fled to the spoilers’ embrace : 

To the pourers of wine, that demoulish'd our mosques, 
They have gone, to the Infidels’ arms, 

Oh! live [ to tell the disgrace ? 


No children shall spring from our beds, 

Our froits are the epeil of the foe ; 

Our Patriots by lands and by seas 

Are scatter’d,—Heaven’s anger is over our heads! 
But Alla will pity our woe ; 

‘There is mercy in all his decrees. 


——_ 
LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.---MY SECOND TRIP. 
BY FLEXIBLE GrumMert, P.u.—No. I. 
nd back I flew to its billowy breast.”—The Sea. 


ment to teach Arabic here. He isan Egyptian, and his name, by a singular con- | It was a bright frosty morning alt the latter end of December, 180—, that 
junction of the familiar and scriptural, is Johnny Pharaoh; but he is a worthy | Ralph Sandom, the landlord of the India Arms. at Northfleet, (which I have al- 
Johnny, and not in the least like his namesake of Red Sea memory. When I ready described in my first trip.) stood on the jetty or wharf in front of his 
asked bi if he. could help me to any modern Arabic poetry that had been written | house, looking intently and witk the keenness of an old tar on the noble fabrics 
in or about Algiers—‘*Mudern Arabic poetry!” he exclaimed; “why there | that were floating in the stream, bot more especially on one, whose courses be 


is no more a poet onthe face of the earth.” 


Hem, | thought, Johnny, your \ ing loosed, and three topsails banging in ihe clew-lines, gave indications of am 
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= 
early departure from the river. 


By his side stood a tall gawky lad, in a midship- | under the break of the poop to enjoy the sport. 








It would be impossible to de- | right into the centre of the middle carriage that we saw just now, but shall never 


man’s uniform of the Company’s service, and whose apped@rance aptly illustrated | scribe the griffin-like look that old Snatchblock gave the young Scotchman, when | see again. 


the old sea phrase, that * he was like a young bear just caught, and had all his 
sorrows to come.” 


} 


' putting his silver whistle to his lips, he gave two or three short chirps, that were | during the utterance of the few last words; ‘* what, then, do you call 


“And so Mr. Marshall,” said Sandom, with something of a patronizing air, | 


= i inform the Captain you are here?” 

hes root I want,” ue rosa the young Midshipman, in broad Scotch 
accents. ‘Tell him it’s me, and then he'll ken wha’s wha.” oe 

“+ But I must not disturb him yet, Mr. Marshall,” rejoined the landlord wit “s 
sarcastic sneer, and eyeing the other contemptuously : “J have no doubt he : 
‘ken wha’s wha, time enough, without troubling him to turn out expressly for 

” 

eee jon do yer ain pleasure, Mr. Sandom,”’ replied the Midshipman : We 
have only embarked a few days, and awm no vera conversant with the etiquette ; 
but Maister Tremenbere bade me see him at aw risks, to give him this, bit packet ; 


| peated at the fore-hatchway, and in a few minutes every soul wason deck, and | the others progressing towards the Indian Arms. 


| 


and as there seems to be nae possibility or practicability of getting near unto | 


him, I'll gang aboard again, Mr. Sandom, and maybe Maister Tremenhere will 
e on shore himsel.” 

“The Midshipman was turning away to decend to his boat, but the landlord, 
who was aware that the Captain had been up some time, and wished to make 
it a personal favour to the youngster to cajl bim—at the same time feeling no 
desire to come in contact with * Maister Tremenhere,”” who was a character net 
to be played with, arrested Marshall's progress, by exclaiming a Stop, stop, Sir _ 
I should say avast, but you would not understand English. Stop, Mr. Marshall : 
I eee the Captain's windows are open, and therefore wait one moment, and Ill 
inform him yau are here.’ He turned on his heel muttering as he went, “* Noth- 
ing but beggarly Scotchmen enter the Company's service now © days; a pretty 
sort of a *wha’s wha,’ with a face like a Chinaman’s dead eye, to speak dis- 
respectfully to a man of my years and experience, let alone the substance I’ve 
acquired. Now will I warrant me he is some 

Here the landlord was interrupted by the individual he was going to atten, 
who had seen the youthful officer from the window, and had immediately hasten- 
ed out to receive the letter. ‘ Halloo, Sandom! what, muttering spells this 





| was standing—* Weil, Beaumgardte, and you have really made up your mind, 


he heard the explanation of Mr. Tremenbere ; but he had no time for speech: |  ** Sha’n’t we indeed!” said the chief mate, who had approached unobserveg 


: ‘ ( those 
instantly answered by his mates, who burried to his side. A louder, longer, and , der'—I mean the carriages that are coming round the point at the foot of the 
| shriller piping succeeded at the main-hatchway, and the voices of the boatswain | hill by the iron gates.”’ Again all eyes were directed towards the spot deserj 


and his mates were heard, “ All hands up t’gall’nt yards ahoy!” ‘This was re- and there, sure enough, was the leading vehicle, pyre re soon followed 6? 
a. can tell you 
swaying away upon the yard-ropes, amidst the noise and confusion of an out- | thing more,” continued Tremenhere, *‘one of them contains a lady = tly fame 
ward-bound Indiaman. | pronounces beautiful, and she is expected to take her passage to Calcutta in 

“ Well, Mr. Beaumgardte,” said Major Campbell to a young cadet dressed in | ship which I could name.” ; - 
the extreme of fashion, as he approached the part of the poop where the Major | ‘* My dear fellow, you don’t say so?” exclaimed Lys. 
“ But I do,” replied Tremenbere, “and before another hour has ela 
first, to encounter the perils of the deep, and next, to brave the unhealthiness of | she’! be bowling away down the Lower Hope, with all the canvass she ean 
the climate, to achieve the gallant name of soldier?” | carry.” andl ® 

“ Positively I have, Major,” replied the young man, affectedly; “I hope “* What! a lady carry canvass?” inquired the Cadet. 
there will be speedy prorotion ” y | “Yes, young gentleman,” answered the chief mate, ‘but not the lady- 

** Which is as much as to say,” replied the Major, “that you wish for a hot | senger, I mean the Lady Graves ; and, depend upon it, we shall pack on her, so 


: | ‘ ° 
campaign, or a devastating pestilence ; but death, Mr. Beaumgardte, is no re- | that if you have a few sugar-plum words to write to mamma you must do it at 


specter of persons.” | once, or, take my word for it,'you’ll lose the Gravesend post for this voyage, 
**man the great eut. 





* You are too severe, Major,” remonstrated the young man; “ but whether | Mr. Pascoe,” he shouted, calling to the young Midshipman, 
or no, I purpose to have my full share of enjoyment; for pleasure—thanks to | ter and then come to me for orders.” 
my liberal allowance—I can purchase everywhere.” , é; The front of the India Arms manifested more than usual buatle as the car- 
“T hope you may not find yourself in error, Sir,” said the Major, with much | riages drove up, and every one of the passengers on board who could command a 
serivusness ; “but I have yet to learn in what way wealth can lull the raging of | spy-glassqput it in immediate requisition. Conjecture was busy as each indivj- 
the ocean, or subdue the lassitude of an eastern clime.” , dual alighted, and all the gazers were much puzzled to make out what could be 
* Now, positively, Major, you are getting sententious,” exclaimed the cadet, | contained within two large bundles that were closely wrapped up and each very 
whose friends were extremely rich, and who, through the agency of powerful | carefully carried by a female servant. Capt. Burgess received the party with 
interest, had eacellent prospects of getting forward in the Army. ‘ It is true I , great attention and respect, and as for Ralph Sandom, he kept sluing round and 
cannot sing round, first on one side and then on the other, like the dog-vane in a calm. 
“ «Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer,’ | During the time of manning the great cutter, Beaumgardte had embraced the 
with any expectation that the elements would obey my command ; nor doT | Opportunity to complain to the chief mate of the treatment he had received, and 
anticipate being able entirely to conquer the influences of sular heat ; but then | without hesitation he charged Pascoe with being the aggressor. The Cadet had 


morning?” he exclaimed: ‘ hand here the chif, man, and let us see its pa-.| on board, you know, I have my books, my music, my sa, sa,” throwing himself | Just finished detailing the occurrence and describing the pain he experienced in 


laver.” . 
The Captain took the letter, read it with great attention, and then rubbing 
his hands with apparent glee, hc addressed the Midshipman—* Bear a hand on 
board, Mr. Marshall, and tell the chief officer to be in readiness to slip the 
junks—have the decks cleared—the topsails sheeted home, and the halliards 
stretched along ;”” then, turning to the landlord, he continued—“ This is a fine 
breeze, Sandom; I hope to catch the outward-bound convoy yet—it Ww illbea 
thousand in my pocket.” The Captain turned again, impatiently observing that 
the Midshipman had not stirred one step to obey him. * How now, booby !” 


he exclaimed, in a stern voice : ‘* Why are you not making headway to the boat | 
to execute my orders? and, d’ye hear, Sir, tell Mr. ‘Tremenhere to cross the | 
t’gall’nt yards, bend the driver, and rig out the hoom: we shall move with the 


” 


last quarter flood, which will be about—— ° 

“ Noon,” rejoined the now obsequious landlord ; but I fear the young gen- 
tleman does not understand you, Sir.” 

‘* Awm nae so vera sure of it myse!. Clear the junketings, and stretch the 
decks, did you say, Sir?” inquired the Midshipman, and then added, with much 
seriousness, ‘ But there's anither thing, Sir—the ship canna sail so soon, forbye 
our mess have not yet got their potatoes aboard.” 

The Captain and Sandom laughed heartily. 
that, Sir?” demanded the Captain. 


“Who was it told you to say 


It was just Maister Pascoe, Sir,” replied the alarmed Midshipman; *‘ an he | think,” said the Major, inguiringly. , | 
said if I did nae tell you on’t, you wad be vera maddened when we dined wi |: 


you, that we did nae bring our ain potatoes.” 
* T shall have a settling with Mr. Monkey Pascoe for this,” 
after another hearty laugh. 


“He was full of his tricks last voyage; for the 


‘Tremenhere does not bring him up all standing this trip. Come here, my man,” 


he continued, hailing ene of the boat’s crew, who instantly ran towards him ; | lieve that malice had any thing 10 do with the matter: nor do I conceive that a 


*‘ ubserve the orders I am giving to Mr. Marshall, and see that they are correct- 
ly delivered ; or—perhaps—indeed it will be the best ’’—he turned away: “I 
had better write them down, Sandom.” 

Tt will prevent mistakes, Sir,” replied the landlord, eying the youngster, and 
then muttering as he followed the Captain, “By George! but the skipper 
*kens wha’s wha’ already.” 

‘The orders were speedily written ; the Midshipman returned on board to de- 
liver them, and became the butt of his messmates, as, with the utmost serious- 
ness, he reported progress respecting the potatoes, and he was voled a cobbing 
for not ordering the Captain to detain the ship. In fact, Marshall wasa sort of 


| witnessed such instances of intuitive presentiment among them, as frequently to 


| as the effect of accident. 


matter-of-fact Scotchman—the younger son of a poor baronet, who had much | 


neglected him, and he was consequently both ignorant and uncouth, and nature 
had manufactured him from stubborn materials, so as to render him extremely 
dull of apprehension. 

The Lady Graves was a remarkably fine ship, of about 900 tons burthen, on 
her third voyage, bound to Madras and Bengal; and Captain Burgess being 
highly respected, not only as a sensible and intelligent man, but also as an 
excellent seaman, every cabin was filled with passengers, besides several officers 
of the 19th Regiment, in command of a detachment going out to the island of 
Ceylon. All the steerage and most of the cuddy passengers were on board, and 
towards noon many of them thronged the poop, gazing wistfully at that land 
which, though fettered in the icy chains of winter, still looked beautiful, and 
they well knew that it contained warm and glowing hearts, rich in the plenitude 
of fervent affection. Inthe conversation of the passengers there was a feverish 
excitement—a longing to have one more walk on British ground, but a still 
greater desire to be out at sea, that their wish to return might be placed beyond 
the power of possibility. 

“* Will it be long before we start, Mr. Tremenhere ” inquired a writer destined 
to the Presidency of Bengal. 

“Not many dog-watches,” replied the chief officer: aud then alluding to the 
heavy flapping of the sail they were bending abaft, he added ‘** They are now 
mounting the driver; don't you hear the smack of his whip?” 

‘* But, joking apart, Tremenhere,”’ said Major Campbell, rather authoritatively 
*‘ hav’nt you received orders from the Captain , 

“To cross t’gall’nt yards, Major—I thank you for reminding me of it,” 
quickly interrupted the mate. ‘ Fok’stle there?” The confusion, however, 
overpowered his voice, and seeing Marshall on the quarter-deck, he ex- 
claimed, “Go forud, youngster, and tell the boasun turn the hands up cross 
tgall’nt yards.” 

Cross what, did ye say, Sir?” inquired Marshall; but the chief mate had 
instantly turned round and walked aft to give some directions relative to rigging 
out the driver boom. ‘Cross the vera deil,” said the Midshipman; ‘I dinna 
kea one word that he said, anent the word cross—did you, Pascoe *” 

‘*Why your ears must be plugged like a hawse-hole in blue water,” replied 
Pascoe, up the after hatchway. ‘Mr. Tremenhere told you to tell the boasun 
turn the hands up to cross the gallowses on the spars.” 

*Mony thanks to ye, Pascoe,”’ returned the grateful Marshall; ‘cross the 
gallowses and spars ; yes, that’s just what he said,” and away he walked forward, 

repeating his instructions all the way, that he might bear them in mind. 

The boatswain was a thorough tar of the old school; and when Marshall 
delivered what he supposed to be the order of the chief mate, the veteran looked 
at him very sternly, and requested the youth to repeat it over two or three times. 
He then gave the Midshipman a look that spoke broadsides, and turning to one 
of his mates as the youngster walked aft, he exclaimed, ** There’s a pretty 





know-nothing babby, got between a rock and a wave; and froth and spray!, 


Now I take it Mr. Tremenhere wants us to get the booms lashed upon the 


gallowses, and that’s what the boy means ; but he turns plain English into Scotch, | 


as nat’ral as a maintop-man turns in when the watch is relieved.” 

‘Aye, aye, Sir, it’s a great pity, I'm thinking,” replied the boatswein's 
mate, ‘that the lad’s friends didn’t take as much care of his edecation as they've 
done of his outfit; for then, mayhap, he would have known a night-head from a 
bowline cringle. But how are we to get the spars lashed where there's a whole 
shoal of sodgers taken posseesion of the booms, and are shifting their duds likc 
lobsters a-moulting es 

‘*Fok'stle there!” shouted tlie first mate, from the break of the poop, in a 
manner and tone that denoted impatience and anger. 

** Aye, aye, Sir,” as loudly responded the boatswain; and then lowering his 
voice so as to be only heard by his mate, he added, * He's getting into a flurry, 
Jack—look out for his spouting.” 

**What’s the reason, Mr. Snatchblock, you do not immediately obey my 
orders 1” demanded the chief officer. i 5. 

*[ was just going to seta gang about it, Sir,” replied the boatswain, “ but 
these rank and file gentry stick so close to the gallowses, that there’s hardly 
room to flourish a cat; it'll take the turn out of two glasses to clear the spars of 
their knapsacks.” 

“What do you mean Sir; what are you talking about!” exclaimed the chief 
mate 

* The sodgers, Sir; they've taken possession of the booms, Sir; and there 
they are as brisk as fleas in a new blanket ; and [I’m thinking 
live stock o’ that ere kind now they've opened their knapsacks.” 

* D—n their knapsacks!” vociferated the impatient mate : “ what have the 
odgers’ knapsacks to do with the t’gall'nt yards? 
the hands up to cross the t’gall’nt yards; and why don’t you attend to it, Sir?” 

During this conversation the boatswain had come aft on the quarterdeck 

ere Marshall stood in alarm, sensible that be had done aome-hing wrong, 
B2 Knowing what it was, whilst Pascoe and the other midshipman had got 





: . | Mizen-top with hia eye ; and then agajn rubbing his arm. 
suid the Captain, 


; quality,” said the writer a little sneeringly ; ** for my own part I think the ope- 
chief officer made him too much of a pet; but I shal! be much mistaken if | | 


in a fencing attitude ; ‘‘and thus, with an occasional shoffle and cut with the his arm, as well as the injury done to his feelings by the insult, when the young 

cards, et cetera, ct cetera, J think I shall do tolerably well for employment to | Midshipman stood before them to report that the boat was manned and to await 

while away the lazy hours; besides, I promise myself great sport in quiz- | his officer's orders. } , 

zing these curious sea-dogs about us—— hallo! what's that!” Helooked up| “ How’s this, Mr. Pascoe !” exclaimed the chief mate angrily. 

aloft, for a tolerably large ovion had evidently been thrown from somewhere about | g2rdte declares you haye been wasting the Captaiu’s onions. 

the mizen top, and had given the cadet a sharp blow on the arm; but he saw no | S@ to It, Sir? ' 

one, except Pascoe, who was half-way up to the topmast rigging, leisurely, * That Mr. Beaumgardte knows nothing of the matter, Sir,’ answered the 

ascending to the cross-trees, and taking no notice whatever of anything that | midshipman boldly. “7 have been trying to save the Captain’s onions, Sir, by 

was going on below. The cadet rubbed his arm, whilst the Major, whose coun- clapping a seizing on the mouth of the hag, Sir.” 

tenance at the first impulse was a little flushed with anger, could not forbear * But Mr. Beaumgardte says that an onion, which was thrown from the mizen- 

smiling at the young man’s mortified look. top, struck him on the arm with considerable violence, and you were the only 
“Tam afraid, young gentleman,” said the Major, “you will find less of pas- ar? | _ at ie ane Pg am I to think of that, Sir?” 

time and entertainment than trouble and vexation in quizzing these * sea-dogs,’ | ean og anal ie ag ‘” asked Pascoe, with a countenance 

sw » . This ° . - | ©) » 
as you are pleased to term them. They are a rough set, itis troe, but I have ‘It did,” replied the Cadet, scarcely able to conceal his mortification that the 
chief mate should think more of saving the Captain’s onions than of his wounded 


“Mr. Beaum- 
What have you to 


astonish me. For instance,’ he continued, kicking the onion with his foot, Neier ne 
‘ ie the ee ey: Py LSE ae SOR REI OORE: Soe SOE Oh, then, Ican readily account for it,” said Pascoe, ‘I dare say it was 
make them your sport.” aa P ’ ; fs 8 
“ And.de. yee oh OPT entertain the idea that it was done designedly, | sprouting onion. and so it burst open the muzzle of the bag, and flew out likea 
Major?’ demanded the young buck, his face reddening with angry excitement. | ~~ tg Aarayal mp aay! the Captain waving his hat, Sir, and the cutter’s 
“Tt came down rather heavier than would have been caused by a mere fall, I | ™ “Wan a a of _ — in is rather leaky,” replied Tremenhere, uncon 
, sity: Longe 1 . » ‘ 
sciously sporting a pun and scarcely abie to refrain from laughing. ** However, 
we shall talk about this at some future opportunity. At present beara hand with 
** And that adds greater force to the Major's opinion of a sailor’s intuitive Casale pa pa ep By ea ay the men quit her without orders, and tell the 
* Aye, aye, Sir,’ responded Pascoe, touching his hat, and giving the Cadet a 
look of defiance, as he descended hastily from the poop ; and then running down 
the side, he jumped into the boat and shoved off for the shore. 
*‘] shall have an account to settle with that fellow yet,” said Beaurngardte 


“Tt certainly did,” answered Beaumgardte, measuring the height from the 


rating cause was malice.” 
** IT must beg your pardon, there,” rejoined the Major, * for I really do not be- | 


true sailor, any more than a true soldier, ever harbours so dangerous an enemy |. full 
in his heart. Indeed !"" he added smiling, *‘ the onion itself is strong evidence vrei 1” netestated the chiet bs : : 
in my favour: for, had the person who threw it been actuated by malicious | _ nec eo ~~ ot I vill act mate, “be more discreet in your language, 
motives, I have no doubt there are missiles enough in the top, of a more dan- tate: ge es tobe a nye board this ship totake undue 
gerous tendency, that might have been employed ; and it would have appeared | * oe CF TO. ee eee “ap ape it that lad will never baulk your 
It ie solely s love of mischief, depend upon is; end CT ie ne ngewe tad ep to settle with him. i 
perhaps the present little affair may serve as a useful caution to Mr. Beaum- | 4 regres b wa you have neglected my counsel,” said the Major, * for itia 
gardte, not to sport with the ‘ sea-dogs’ beyond the bounds of discretion.” possible you may have made an enemy of one who might have saved you num- 
“Tf T could be certain it was that jack-an-apes up there,” said the Cadet with Fp rig 3 Cea os or have rendered you many little services during 
SB ee “pa pene ’ . the passage. hope, Mr. Beaumgardte, you will le 
considerable mortification, ‘* he should soon know [| do not carry duelling-pistols pont his eaiaaln life may mer Bn eal 2 goes aa enemies 
in the case merely to be iooked at. Really, Major, I can never let a - “Tr . ; ‘ ai - 
** Poop, there Qs rece Pascoe froin the nroeapone to which he had again plese ens babi ons eg my warmth, ** will be no honest man's 
Seng pee eect: : : _ , enemy, depend upon it. ris will be our first trip together; but, excepting a 
pe age » veg coming sharp end eudden, bad instantly checked the propensity to fun and mischief, I have already seen in him a promise of excel- 
‘> Halloo “ye - ho aod at cbiiemamesieaiien lite ties BAinlet wees lence which no seaman will have cause to blush for; and as for his station, he 
bei bile chosk P — -_ 8 is merely son to one of the most eminent merchants in London, who could 
s ; : ‘ ., | purchase a peerage if he chose it, but he thinks plain ‘ mister’ is of more weight 
‘**Send me up a fox by the signal-halliards, Johnson!” exclaimed the Mid- | P fe : : 4 ’ : 
shipman, “ for here's the bag with the captain’s onions all adrift, and by-and-by, | and value to him than the empty title of my lord. ‘But, gentlemen, if you have 
when we get to sen, there'll be but « Flemish account of thew in the steward's j any thing to send on shore, be expeditious, as we slip the junks directly the boat 
poten ’ , returns, and it may blow too fresh in the Downs for the hovellers to come off. 
g- Aye, eye: Sie,” vectferted old ieee 5 whilst the Major laughed and ad Of this Iam certain, Captain Burgess will crack on to come up with the outward- 
‘ 9 Gye & , , ' i , o ’ 
vised the Cadet to take no further notice of what had occurred : but the discom- penance i oy Cen, Sate ust Se many -Demreeiee omy eee the bet 
: deg ie | tom between this and the Mother-bank,”—he then walked to tne front of the 
fited Beaumgardte, thinking that the term * fox” used by the Midshipman was 0 “Mr. Snatchblock, let them on é whie on the quarter of th , d 
intended as a continuance of provocation, carefully watched the proceedings of Ta the shale hoedby ” . 6 P rere Haan 
the quartermaster, and seeing him fasten a piece of yarn to the si ‘ on Sapee T : : , 
he esenending “we old man a inquired ies it hall gnal hellierde « Aye, aye, Sir,” replied the boatswain, and then addressing his mate,—“ Jack, 
oT st yay thie} é sa ton” Veet d nm at they want the cow-alings at the starboard gangway ; see that they’re all ship- 
us here—-why this here we calls a fox,’ replied the veteran with a know- | shape, d’ye hear! ‘Tell the quarter-master to give you the red ensign and a 
ing look, “so you may go fox hunting an ye like it. Our yards are well sup- signal-flagor two. Maintop there! clap a block upon the quarter of the main- 
we ws eeeneaarmndn cepuaree tae cea? whaee z - - yard, and ong Poe ey it is well gre ; and you, Jackson,” calling to a black man 
~~ jp 8, j ’ 7 we vi oo _ anoard. sind the | whose curly head betrayed the negro race, ** run.ap and see all fast there, reeve 
old man chuckled with delight at giving the young sprig of fashion a taste of his , this piece of two-and-a-half, and bring the fall through my namesake in the waist, 


nautical wit. ~: 99 
: ; . and bear a hand about it, Sir. 
*Come, come, Mr. Beaumgardte,” said the Major, observing the Cadet’s | 


t | ‘* Aye,aye, Massa Nateblock, replied Jackson, the Captain of the top, “ me 
choler was rising, aud apprehensive he would be expused to greater rudeness, | do ’em directly ; and Garamighty, Massa, you tink me let a white lady fall ina 
as it was plain the old quartermaster had overheard the offensive epithet which | warrer,eh?” : 

t > ‘ ‘or . ) y + 7 nage $ iP ca P 4 7 
had be on used. ‘Come, come, Mr. Beaumgardte, you see it is as I told | ‘Hold your black breath, you thunder-cloud, do,” exclaimed the boatswain, 
aera Ngee . ae ; : ads | and shin away aloft with those crooked drumsticks of yours.” 

Positively this is insufferable, Major!” exclaimed the Cadet; ‘this inso- | + Heigh, Massa Natchblock,” returned the black, “ wharra you call a my leg 
rns be “oe ~ wore rs ind t be auther of it shall oe Se satisfaction. crooked for'—he leg no crooked, Sar—he crooked ‘tocking,” and the negro 
ear a hand with that fox, you oid sea-dragon, do!” shouted Pascoe from hastened aloft to obey the boatswain’s orders. 


aloft ; > a us there are plenty of geese upon the poop, why, Johnson, you may | Jn the course of a short time the chair, (made out of a butt—a portion of the 
| joe sene ‘ome 4 a = wa oe 4 rp scl nes sign of the Fox and | staves being cut away and the rest well secured, so that when standing upon its 
feensy . sopra ate a d cheer on board the Lady Graves lower chime it formed a very commodious seat with arms,) painted green and 
Aye, aye, . ir, muttered old Johnson as he hoisted on the signal-halliards, | slung with ropes covered with green baize, was brought to the gang-way and 

a eo smothered in ontons, and made up into a sea-pie, will be no bad mess | underwent. the scrutiny of the chief officer—the rope was rove in its proper 
‘ t nce. j in’ 

1 peer ihe MM. 3 ee * place, and Tremenhere once more hailed,—‘ Boatswain’s mate, get a steady 
ome, Hr. eaumegardte, said Captain Lys kindly, and desirous of chang- gang ready to whip the ladies up the side—fellows that know something about 

ing the current of the young man’s thoughts, *‘ you have told us how you pur- | jt.” ‘ 

oo employing yourself during your passage out, let us hear what you propose The uninitiated passengers looked ateach other with astonishment on hearing 

. Same ¢ > P " - . se a ‘ . 

to “t a a arrive in the land of — and jungies.” . the expression ‘“‘ whzp the ladies up the side ;"’ but the Major, who had been 

do not know exac tly what you mean by tanks and jungles, answered the | several voyages, explained it to them. that the-whip was a rope rove through a 

Cadet; “but at Calcutta I intend surprising the natives with my four-in-hand. single block, and so termed on account of the facility and expedition afforded in 

I have been in good practice, Major, and can handle the ribands with any driver hoisting light weights. —[ T'o be continued. } 

upon the North road ” 

“IT think you will find a palanquin the most pleasant carriage,” said the Major, 
‘both for expedition and for comfort.” 

* Oh! the luxuries of the delightful palanquin! * exclaimed the writer. “T | 
have heard of them, and read about them, till my very heart longed for the en- 
jopawe.” . y g Po [Continued from the Albion of Jan. 16.] 

“J shall try my four-in-hand, or my tandem at least,” said the Cadet. 5 pais svadire, — sure, will not be displeased that we have resumed these 

“The palanquin is certainly pleasant,” assented Captain Lys, * yet after all, | “e7es'ems Shelches. 

A - . 4 a , = ‘ Hy 
we shall find no part of the world that offers accommodations for travelling equal fi i 4+ “te yg ong aay es the a = eres —— ee’ 
to England. Capital post-horses. and if you do not use your own carriage, there | Wilt way Als s. as a a more ; : +“ in ; . 8 aes 
are commodious and comfortable ones for hire ; and really, in my estimation, th oe bl OD USES, RS GN OF: Cae aon cane att tien Tan y aoa 
there’s no vehicle beats a nice compact chariot and four. Look, for instance, at | f - : , te 7 eee eager ge A og we gre pe ro — «D 
the set-out that is now rattling down the road yonder,—two carriages-and-four | a y — of very modern rise. Sir William Petty, who wes tg berms —e 
with out-riders, and a chaise-and-four bringing up the rear.” ancora Mle g Ireland. was -” founder. On thet a - rr peg oe 

Every one turned to look in the direction pointed out, and the equipages were | erent ad him and his heirs, of Denkerren Cactle,* the ancient sont of ¢ 
distinctly visible coming down the road with the utmost speed. | princely family of O’Sullivan.t . 

Dasher verion lati to tl : : Half way up to Bowden Hill, and between Bowood and Laycock Abbey, 

uring various speed ations as to the coutents of these vehicles, the carriages | stands Spye Park, the Seat of the Bayntons, a family of great antiquity, and 
came rapidly cawerds till they were screened from further observation by the | who formerly made a considerable figure in the country. Nothing can be more 
lofty trees t nat bounded the park. Now the best wishes of an honest Eng- | delightful than the situation of this old mansion, standing in a fine park. 
lishman go with you all,” exclaimed Lys, “ and may no dark waters, with their ; 








—~—_—. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES CONNECTED 
WITH LAYCOCK ABBEY. 

By Mrs. Crawford. 


| richly wooded, -omma extensive view into (as it is said) fen 
foaming crests, ever separate any fond hearts that are there bound together in A AS CORRS Se ee — 


we shan"t want for | see which can exclude the greatest portion of day-light. 


I sent word for you to turn | 
| were preparing an epistle for Valentine’s day. 


, | and if you continue your croaking in thia fashion, we shall be obliged, in self- | unfortunate Erin. 
but | defence, to dismiss you the ship.” 


counties. 

In 1652, at the defeat of Sir William Waller by the Lord Wilmot, Bromham 
House, the ancient seat of the Baynton family, situated near to the field of 
battle, was burnt down; vpon which, they removed to Spye Park, and having 


the bonds of mutual affection. May they never experience the misery of being 
immured in the caverns—for, after all, that is the true reading of the word | 
cabins—of an Indiaman, where winds and waves are constantly struggling to 
May they never know | 
any more of bungelows and mosquitos beyond what they may read in books, and 
may— 

** Really, my dear Captain,” said the Major, laughing, “one would think you 
You are getting a perfect raven, 





* Dunkerron Castle, in the county of Kerry; O’Sullivans were styled Princes of 

| Dunkerron. Also the fine Castles of Ardea, Beare, Drominagh, and Dunloh, (the 
latter most beautifully situated on the River Laune, and commanding an extensive 
view of the lower Lake of Killarney,) belonging to this once powerful race of 





Sir Suliwan, of Thames Ditton, in the county of Surrey, is the only repre- 
{ sentative of that noble family ; and has, most undoubtedly, a prior claim to L 


“ Would to heaven you could,” answered Lys mournfully, “ and just pitch me ; Lansdowne’s, to Dunkerron Castle, 
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larged and beautified it, made it their chef residence. But that they 
presi rebuilt Bromham House (or Bremhill) is certain, from a letter I have 
by me, written fourteen years after the fire, by Sir Edward Baynton, to one of 
my family. As the letter is a fair specimen of the friendly and homely manner 
of invitations in those times, I will transcribe it, maugre the chance of offending 
modern delicacy. 
For my most honoured kinsman, Thomas Gore, Esq. At his house at Alderton, 
Wilis. These. 
« Sir! ens 
“On Tuesday next, I intend (God willing) to make my sonne, which it has 
pleased the Lord lately to blesse our fainily with, a Christian. And it is my 
wife's desire as well as mine, to haye your good company ¢hen here at dinner, to 
joyne with Mr. William Glanville, of Broad Hinton, _and Mrs. Thynne, my 
wife’s kinswoman, who are intended for the other gossips, in giving it a name. 
If your wife, brother, (to whom I desire to have my respect: presented,) and 
other our relations and good friends can cunveniently come along with you, I 
shall be very glad to see them also. ‘That it may be your turne before this time 
twelve months, (though I shall not presume to obtrude myself,) to receive the 
like courtisie, are the hearty wishes of, sir, 
* Your kinsman to serve you, 
“ Epwarp BayntTon. 
** Bremhill House, 
** Ocber the 6th, 1666.” 


There is now in the Royal Museum, a curious old pedigree, showing that the 
Bayntons, in the reign of Henry the Second, were knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Sir Henry Baynton held the office of kuight-marshal to the king, a 
place of great authority at that time ; and his son, who was slain at Bretagne in 
the year 1201, was a noble knight of Jerusalem. Sidney, in his treatise on 
Government, mentions this family as being of ‘‘ great antiquity; and that in 
name and ancient possessions, it equals most, and is far superior to many of the 
nobility.” The house at Spye Park always struck me with gloom: but, per- 
haps, the legends told of it, and the ¢ov real events that had happened in it, 
might throw their shade over its walls. 

As all antique mansions in the country must be associated with a due portion 
of the superstitious, and the wonderful, Spye Park was not without its share. 


‘There was a story told, (and duly credited by the peasantry,) of a knight, clad | 


in armour, haunting one of the chambers, supposed to be the spirit of the gal- 
lant Sir Henry Baynton, who was beheaded at Berwick, in the time of Henry 
the Fourth, for taking part with the rebel Earl of Northumberland. More mo- 
dern spectres also were said to trouble the indwellers of Spye Park, for I re- 
member Lady Shrewsbury saying that old Sir Edward, the father of the late 
Sir Andrew Baynton, was continually seen at nightfall in the park and grounds ; 


and that the latter had often, (when in company with his mistress,) been startled | gyer jt the charm of me!ancholy. 


by the apparition of his father. Sir Andrew, in early life, was remarkable for 
the possession of every engaging and moral quality ; but the misconduct of his 
first wife, to whom he was fondly attached, altered, it was said, his very nature, 








| miss, do tell | what you did mean by all them there noddies and winkies at I t” 


| had very greatly the advantage of her in learning. But I have observed, that 











Che Albion. 
specting Miss B——, which occurred when they were school-girls ny mann 
appening to be placed one Sunday in a pew close to the pulpit, Miss B——, 
who was sitting directly opposite to the clerk, made, as was her wont, such wry 
faces, that the worthy giver out of psalms, (who was a comely looking personage 
in his way, though somewhat in the wane of life,) not being aware of her infirmity, 
mistook them for so many signals intended for himself. Feeling, however, the | 
impropriety of her attacks upon his heart at such a time and in sucha place, he 
said at last, loud enough to be overheard by the other girls, ** Don't’e miss, don’t’e ; 
this bean’t a proper place. By-and-by, miss!” After the service was over, as 
the young ladies were leaving the church-yard, a hand gently pulled the sleeve of 
Miss B——’s gown: she turned, and beheld the rosy-cheeked clerk. ‘ Now, 


The young lady looked all astonishment ; and the celebrated Mrs. Radcliffe, who 
was then at thesame school, informed the disappointed swain that Miss B—— 
had an unfortunate habit of making faces. Apropos of Mrs. Radcliffe! Miss 
Wright mentioned, that so far from any early dawning of that superior intellect, 
which afterwards delighted the world, she was, when at school, considered to be 
more than ordinarily dull. So much so indeed, that girls many years her junior, 


precocity of mind has rarely distinguishea these, who, in after life, become re- 
markable for talents of the highest grade. 

It was at Notton House I was introduced to the poet Bowles: yet, though so 
many years have since rolled silently away, I still retain a most vivid recollection 
of his mild and pleasing physiognomy. Young evenas I was, he was in my eyes 
an object of great interest. A poct then to me was a sort of rara avis, so much 
above other men, that even the common attentions he rendered to me at the 
dinner-table, (where I happened to be placed next to him.) had, in my estimation, 
a distinct and peculiar value of their own. The excellence of his heart, and the 
trials of affliction which had overshadowed his early life, no doubt produced that 
bland of r, and that engaging gentleness in discourse, not always the 











‘yonders! I've cried him by your house every day. f ht; you. 
have bought him before if jute vo wry pres Toes eying she shouldered 













or rather headed her basket, and 
round my hat,” &c. 


Scru 


ed off, warbling sotto voce, “And it's all 


ples of Conscience —A curious incident occurred at a meeting to pass a 
bankrupts last examination, in the Court of Commissioners of Bankruptcy. A 
Quaker, with e new broad-brimmed ‘hat, attended oe debt, and having 
neglected the usual courtesy of being uncovered in the Commissioner's presence, 
the usher reminded him of it, but the hint being disregarded, the Commissioner 
himself told “‘ Friend Aminadab” that, if be com there to transact business, he 
must remain, as other persons did, uncove ’ Guiter advanced with 
solemn step, and addressed the Commissioner to the wing effect :—* Friend. 
—It is for thy sake, and not mine, that I object ‘to ‘off my hat. I assure thee 
it is avery solemn thing to require me ‘to rendér to the same homage I 
render to my Maker! Consider this, Friend.” Mr, Holroyd replied, that he 
could not enter into an argument on the matter, but if the party came there, he 
must conform to the rules of the Court. The Quaker doffed his hat, with this 
solemn warning to the Commissioner :—"* Friend—Consider coolly what thou 
hast done, when thou goest hence ; think upon it at night, and thou'lt regret it.” 

Cardinal Richelieu used to boast that be could extract matter to send any man: 
to a dungeon out of four or five ordinary words. Oue of his attendants imme- 
diately wrote upon a card, * One and two make three,” ‘“ Three make only 
one,” exclaimed the Cardinal. “‘ It is blasphemy against our Holy Trinity. To 
the Bastile with him.” ce 

A Modern Teacher of Languages.—When the Austrian army upset, in March, 
1821, the Neapolitan revolution which arose in June, 1720, old king Ferdinand 
cashiered nearly all the officers of bis army, who,were obliged to cut off their 
moustaches and seek their livings in yery different lines. A few months after the 
event, while walking one morning in the Toledo, at Naples, with a colonel of 





attendants upon genius. He had been engaged to a Jovely young creature, the 
sister of Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill. In one of his most touching sonnets he com- 


dragoons, we met a droll fellow who had been,a lieutenant in the colonel’s regi- 
ment. After due salutations, the superior officer said ‘* K, bene, cosa fal ora!” 





memorates her death, and beautifully paints the enduringness of his regret for 
the object of his early devotion. He afterwards married her sister, a lady more 


(‘* Well, what are you doing now?”) ‘ Ou,” said the broken lieutenant, with a 
| glorious broad Neapolitan accent, ** I teach the French language.” *‘ The French. 


” j ‘7 © : 7” 
remarkable for her estimable qualities than for her personal attractions ; but she | ay At é . ya ary igs ae wre pous?, eee Ahet ape jeroke * one! 
appeared to be devotedly attached to him, and solicitous about the minutest point | ov! , Pie apy my) ent out on ) replied the a F wend pes 
that regarded him. I remember that Bowles and my brother had along discussion | yon are ay Fs pte os true, SPARE dqa’t knqw, much 7 raed me 
at the tea-table about the reviewers, the latter warmly contending that they could | itis so easy to find a great _many,persons. who Kpqwy,,.good deal less.” — 


be bribed, and the former as strongly but more philosophically, maintaining the con- | 


trary opinion. Professor Wilson, in bis **Hour’s Talk about Poetry,” is most 
happy in his portraiture of thisamiable poet. ‘* Breathes not the man with a more 
poetical temperament than Bowles. No wonder that his eyes ‘love all they 
look upon ;’ for they possess the sacred gift of beautifying creation, by shedding 
‘Pleasant but mournful to the soul is the 


| memory of joys that are past,’ is the text we should choose, were we about to 


preach on his genius 


No vain repinings, no idle regrets does his spirit breathe 
over the still receding past. But time—sanctified ure all the scenes tiat arise 


and plunged him, in order to banish thought, into the most reckless libertinism. | before his pensive imagivation,—and the common light of day once gone, in his 
Lady Maria Baynton was the object of his earliest, and therefore of his sweet- | 


est vows: and when he married her, hope promised him a golden age of wedded | new-born dawn. 


happiness. But, unfortunately, the veil which hid Lady Maria’s real character 
was soon drawn aside. A gentleman of great personal attractions (and related 
to Lady Maria) arrived from abroad on a visit at the house. The wretched wife 
and mother forgot her twofold duty ; and after many stolen meetings amongst 
the shades of Spye Park, whose beauty and peacefulness might have awakened 
purer and holier feelings, she fled with her seducer. 
inconsolable ; and despite her shameless desertion of him, long jamented the 
mother of his child. Alas! that sinful mother and guilty wife, was speedily 
visited by an awfulretribution! Her infamous seducer (for whom she had out- 
raged the laws of her God, and the delicacy of woman,) soon grew weary of the 
poor victim he had immolated at the shrine of a lawless passion, treating her 
with the utmost cruelty and brutality. Death at last put an end to her dreadful 
sufferings : and the young, the elegant, and the accemplished Lady Maria, 
brought up in the lap of luxury, and nurtured upon the bosom of indulgence, 
died in a lone house, without a single friend or attendant to administer to her 
latest wants, or a charitable hand to close her dying eyes. 
and thoughtless female would take warning from her fate, and learn to keep ic 
subjection those passions of our frail homanity that rise up, like the angry winds 
of the tempest, to make shipwreck of God's glorious creation! Man may re- 
deem his follies: but one false step in woman, and farewell hope! A pretty 
affecting tale, under the title of “Maria; or the Obsequies of an Unfaithful 
Wife,” written (I forget by whom) upon the melancholy facts | have just re- 
corded, was one of the first productions of the novel tribe I ever perused, and 


made a great impression upon me at the time, for I had then to learn of what | 


stuff this world was made 


In looking back to our native place, after an absence of some twenty years, | 
How many whom we left in the warm | 


what changes do we not discover! 
bloom of life are now tenants of the cold grave ; while others who were but in 
the dawning spring of young existence, launching their fairy vessels on the 


Sir Andrew was at first | 





poetry seems to shine, as if it had all been dying sunset, or moonlight, or the 
His human sensibilities are so fine, as to be in themselves 
poctical, and his poetical aspirations so delicate, as to be felt always human. 
Hence bis sonnets have been dear to poets,—having in them ‘more than meets 
the ear ;’ spiritual breathings that hang around the words, hke light around fair 
flowers; and hence, too, have they been beloved by all natural hearts, who 
having not the ‘facuity divine,’ have yet the ‘vision,’ that is, the power of 
seeing and of hearing the sights and the sounds which genius alone can awaken, 


| bringing them from afar, out of the dust and dimness of evanishinent.” 


| 


O that the young | 


sunny tide of hope, have since suffered shipwreck on the wild ocean of passions, ° 


or gone down into the deep waters of adversity, without bringing up that ** pearl 
of the soul,” which affliction was intended to bring to light. 


To return to my early haunts. There is no place, though mentioned last, 


that stands first in my regard like Notton House, the mansion of the late Colo- | 


nel Andry, midway between Lackham and Laycock Abbey. It has a double 
claim upon my remembrance. As the scripture, our best guide, says, ‘thine 
own friend and thy father's friend forsake not.’ 
unchanging friend of my family for three generations; and like the hardy ever- 
green, his heart, in the winter of life, showed all the freshness of spring to the 


| ultimately to the ruin of his fine property. 


| It was with real pleasure that I lately saw, in the ** Metropolitan,” the 


announcement of a vew work by Bowles; for I had begun to join in the lament 
of his friend, the Rector of Winterbourne— 
* Sweet bard, from whose fertility of thought, 
And noble daring, kindred souls have sought, 
And found their way to fame,— 
T hear no modulations from thy lyre, 
As I approach thy dwelling, and admire 
The spot, made sacred by thy name.” 
Alas! of all that } once met at Notton House 


earth and time. Poor Matilda Methuen! I can picture her to my mind's eye 
as plainly as if I had seen her but yesterday. She was one of the loveliest girls 
ITever beheld With a sweet, dark, long-cut eye, like the stag’s, the most 
delicately moulded features, and askin whose pure alabaster was enlivened with 
the richest tint of the rose; her modest and unaffected deportment and sweet 
temper added not a little to the witchery of her personal graces. She was 
married, when very young, to Captain de Grey.* 

Within a few miles of Notton was P. House, the seat of Mr. C . 
between whom and my family there once subsisted a considerable degree of 
intimacy. He was a man of amiable temper and most liberal disposition, and 
with more good sense than usually falls to the possessions of a large estate. 
But one false step in the outset of life led to yeare of domestic trouble, and 
He was but just of age when he 








' became enamoured of a young girl in humble life, and whom (like Thompson's 


Colonel Andry has been the | 


grandchildren of him, who had shared in all his joyous sports, and enjoyed his | 


affection in ripened manhood. To Notton House, therefore, I was always per- 
mitted to go, when too young, according to etiquette, to be introduced into 
company. The good old coloncl especially loved to make hia house a scene of 
enjoyment to young folks. He was a genuine country gentleman of the old 
school; courteous to strangers, a dear lover of hospitality, and never so much 
delighted, as when he saw happy human faces gatheret! round his social board. 


His mansion, though not so large as those of some of the neighbouring | 


gentry, could always furnish beds for friends and casual visitors, in the hunt- 
ing and shooting season : for the co'onel, though at the age of seventy, was still 
passionately fond of field sports. I have never witnessed more genuine comfort 
and hilarity, than at his fire-side. Go when you would, you were always sure 
to meet a cordial greeting. and a room full of company, and the gay old man the 
youngest of the party. He had, beside his amiable wife, an able coadjutor in 
his endeavours to spread sunshine round the domestic hearth. Mrs. Pasmore 
was a widow lady, in her eighty-second year; but as buoyant in spirit as him- 
self. She was an exceedingly droll and witty woman, with a fine even temper, 
that showed itself in her smooth unwrinkled brow which was never decorated with 
those artificial ringlets, now so indispensable at the toilette of age. She did not 
live at Notton House, but in a pretty cottage, which the colonel had built for her 
in his own grounds. There I often visited her, and passed many an hour in lis- 
tening to anecdotes of her youthful days : and for many old legends, and scraps 
of poetry, with which my memory is stored, am I indebted to that early friend. 
I often look back to the little snug parlour, with its old-fashioned adornments, 
and low-window seat, where I used mostly to station myself, and from whence 
my eye could range over her little garden, filled most luxuriantly with all sorts of 
flowers, from the simple daisy, to the dainty lily of the valley, and musky carna- 
tion ; while round the lattice hung, wildly beautiful, the flexile jasmine, with its 
sweet and star-like flowers. J remember her once telling me, as she unfolded a 
thread-paper, that to such a simple source she was indebted for the small income 
that rendered her old age independent. ‘I was one day,” said she. ** idly look- 
Ing over an old thread case, like this, made out of a newspaper, and which had 
been lying for years at the bottom of a box, when my own name caught my eve, 


and naturally enough rivetted my attention to a paragrap), intended indeed for | 
myself, and directing me to apply to a solicitor in London, where, in the usual 


phraseology, I should hear of something to my advantage. 
question, when wae this paragraph inserted ? 
to the time of its publication. 
were still left; and though not very sanguine as to the result, [| sate down, and 
despatched a few lines of inquiry. The third day's post, brought me au apswer. 
It was from the solicitor himself, and confirmed the good tidings of my thread- 
paper. Jn this way was I put in possession of the little property, which, with 
the blessing of God, I now enjoy.” 


The torn paper contained no clue 


But then arose the | 


However, the name aud address of the solici:or | 


Colonel Andry had been thrice married, and Mrs. Pasmore had been the friend 


of all his three wives; and it is somewhat singular, that when his tirst wife, who 


° . . : . } 
Was in a consumption, was taking leave of her friends, before her departure for 
Madcira, his two succeeding wives came to bid her farewell—the second wife, | 


then a girl, and the third with her first husband. to whom she was just married 
“ Had any one,” said the colonel, ** then told me that I should be the husband of 
all three, assembled at that time in my drawing room, I should have treated the 
idea as the most improbable of all improbabilities ; for Ldoated on my first wife. 
and had scarcely even noticed the others.” How interesting, yet startling, it 
would be to us all, if we could lift the veil of faturity ! But this is indeed wisely 
denied. A knowledge of the distant would only unfit our minds for the present, 
and so rob us both of our resignation to, and our trust in, the great and benignant 
Architect of our fate. Amongst the almost daily visitors at Notton House, was 
Miss Kitty B » an ancient lady, whom in those my juvenile days, I really 
dreaded to meet: for she made such (beyond all measure) terrible faces, that it 
was a heavy tax upon good manners, to look at her without laughing. Miss 
Wright, the niece of Lord Chedworth, told me an amusing circumstance re- 





Palemon) he actually first saw gleaning in his own fields. But unfortunately 
she was nota Lavinia. She became his mistress, though he really loved her 
well enough to have made her his wife ; but very naturally his mother objected, 
and sorrow preying upon a nervous temperament, he went completely deranged. 
Upon his recovery from this melancholy state, his mother, grown wise by 
experience, not merely consented, but expressed a strong desire to sce him 
united to the humble object of his choice. They were married; and her sub- 
sequent conduct was so highly meritorious as to reconcile all his family to the 
match. Mr. C———’s steward had treated her and her children with great harsh- 
ness during the temporary aberration of liis master: and it was naturally expected 
that she would when she became a wife, resent the treatinent she had experienced 
by getting him discharged, as her influence over her husband was unlimited. 
But in this respect her conduct was worthy of imitation. She always acted 
towards the steward with the greatest kindness ; and when a friend expressed 


surprise at her forbearance to one who had behaved so very ill-+o her, she 


replied, “I deserved it, and respect him all the more for it.” Mr. and ‘Mrs. 
C —— had a numerous family of sons, but only one born after their union. Of 
that one the others were envious; and ead dissensions grew up amongst the 
brothers, to the great grief of their parents, who thus saw, in the misconduct of 
their children, the fatal consequences of their own error, and a practical proof 
of the truth of that golden maxim—* Conduct is fate.” 

Their son, the young ‘squire, was at the same school with my two elder 
brothers, who often suffered for the scrapes into which he seduced them. He 
was indeed the * Tony Lumpkin” of hopeful heirs, and, when grown to manhood, 
loved nothing so well as playing the great man at the little ale house of the 
neighbourhood. Aa anecdote which the son of the village pastor told us of 
him may amuse the reader. Mr. Turner, being overtaken one day by a violent 
storm, took shelter at young C——’s favourite place of resort. The squire was 
seated by a roasting fire, with his pipe a-la-mode, and his legs stretching all 
across the hearth in m@ht easy fashion. Opposite to him, but at a most 
respectful distance, stood a little shivering chimney-sweep, who eyed the fire 
with a wistful look, for it was a cold winter’s morning. The ’squire, who had 
continued puffing without intermission, at length suffered his eyes to follow the 
vapour, as it rolled owards the sweep. 
poor boy, “how did you leave all in h—lI?” * Pretty much-as they be here, 
zur! the great uns ha’ got the hottest place.” The ‘squire said nothing in 
reply, but began smoking again with renewed vigour: while Mr. Turner sate 
silent enjoying the evident discomfiture of the great man at the wit of his 
inferior only in fortave.—( To be Continued.) 





* Afterwards Lord Walsingham. Her meiancholy fate, and that of her husband, 
will be still fresh in the recollections of the reader. 
‘ — 


Vavicties. 


A Gentleman mizing in Society.—Who is that gentleman who has just order- 
ed his seventh tumbler of punch! He seems to be a member of every Club in 
London.” “I believe he is, but I forget his name—he is evidently a person 
who mixes a good deal in society.” 

Country Newspapers.—Our brethren of the provinces are certainly the most 
ansophisticated of persons. We read ina country paper the other day the fol- 
lowing agreeable announcement :—‘* We are requested to call the attention of 


tion of a society to be denominated ** The Humane Burial Society, for the benef 
of the working classes.” ‘The Staffurdshire Advertiser of last Saturday very 
naively says, in its Notices to Correspondents :—'* We have no room for Decency 
this week.” Christmas time, we suppose ! 


Bar-barous Wit.—The bar is noted for its wit ; but it is not always that the | 


best things are said beforethe bar. A poor fellow. in his examination the other 
day, was asked if he had not been in that court before, ar-d what for? (He had 
been up for body-stealing.) ‘It was for nothin at all,’’ said the humourist, 
‘‘honly rescuing a feller cretur from the grave.” 

An Unreasonable Customer.—Mr , of Turnham-green, complaine: 
bitterly a few days since to an itinerant Poissarde who occasionally supplies bim 
with fish, that a lobster which he bad purchased of her the day before was * not 

| quite fresh.” Vell, Mister,” answered the lady, “and whose fault’s that, I 





I can now number but few | 
besides Bowles that have not been long since called away from the things of 


* Well devil!” said he, addressing the | 


the inhabitants of this town to a handbill now in circulation regarding the forma- | 


| Printing Machine. 


Curious Anagram on the name of Mathews.—The name of the late (Charles) 
Mathews furnishes sv curious an instance of an Anagram, inasmuch as it com- 
pletely illustrates his own peculiar power of identifying himself with the sub- 
jects of \nitations, that the ** New Monthly” (albeit iteschews rebuses, charades, 
anagrams, conundrums, ef hoc genus omni) has found a corner for the preserva- 
tion of this :— , 


MarTurws—saw them: 
Matruews—oas them ! 


Sunmary. 


Marshals of France.—The following i the list of the Marshals of France as 
it willstand after the elevation of General Sebastiami to that rank ;—Moncey, 
Duke of Cogneliano, Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, Victor, Duke of Belluno, Mac- 
donald, Duke of Tarentum, Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, Molitor, Marquess Maison, 
Count Gerard, Count Clausel, Count Lobav, Marquess de Grouchy (Honorary 
Marshal of France), and, finally, Count Horace Sebastiani. The first five were 
appointed by the Emperor, one by Louis XVIII, one by Charles X, and five by 
Louis Philippe. ‘The nomination of the two first took place as far back as May, 
1804. 





The new Christmas game called The Heiress and her Suitors, is highly 
amusing, and likely to become exceedingly popular. ‘The game represents the 
caprices of a lady, who is surrounded by eight devoted aspirants, to each of 
whom is assigned a separate road to the object of his ambition, and mach 
amusement and speculation are produced by the numerous perplexities into which 
the fair one leads her unhappy suitors, It may be played as a round game or by 
| two persons only. 

ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC FOR 1836. ‘ 

This, though not the last, is certainly the least production of the season. It 
is exactly the size, but not in the shape, of a lady’s thumb-nail. It might be 
set in gold, and worn asa brooch, It is really a ** literary gem; being « the 
| dimensions specified, and yet contaiuing not. only a. complete almanac, with all 
| things properly appertaining thereto, but several engraved portraits, accompanied 
| (above all) by poems from the ever-pointed pen of L. E. L. ‘The beauty of 
these we shall prove by our quotations :— 

SCHILLER, 
Oh, many are the lovely shapes 
That glide along thy lovelier hone, 
And glorious is the breathing life 
That warms that burning page of thine. 


But never yet a furm more fair 

Amid the poet’s visions moved, 
Than Thekla, thy sweet fancy’s child, 
The German maid who“ lived and loved.” 


For her sad sake shall woman's tears 

Bedew thy low sepulchral cell, 

And say—thrice blessed be the sleep 

Of him who knew our hearts so well. 
HEMANS. 

Where the purple violet groweth 

Beneath the willow tree, 

Where the early snowdrop bloweth, 

Seek we a wreath for thee. 


For the violet’s breath perfameth 
The open air around, 

And the gentle snowdrop bloometh 
When none beside are found. 


| We wil gather these, these only 
To strew thy grave along ; 
They are lovely, they are lonely, 
And they haunt us like thy song. 

Sir James Mackintosh gives the following opinion of Hogarth, as stated by 
his son in his * life,” just published :—*I perform my promise of giving you 
some account of what I have been reading in Hogarth.” 1 do not think it is 
| quite justice to say that he was a great comic genius. It is more true that he 

was a great master of the tragedy and comedy of low life His pictures have 
| terrific and pathetic circumstances, and even scenes ; he wasa Lillo as well as 
| a Fielding. His sphere, which was English low life, was contracted indeed, 
| compared to that of Shakspeare, who ranged through human nature in all times, 

countries, ranks, and forms; but he resembled Shakspeare in the versatility of 
| his talent, which could be either tragic or comie ; and in a propensity, natural to 
such a talent, to blend tragic with comic circumstances.”—Life of Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

Instinct of a Turtle.—A ship which touched at the Island of Ascension on 

| her way back ®o England, took in several Jarge turtle, and amongst them one 
which from some accident had only three fins. Jt was in consequence called 
and known on board by the na.ne of the ** Lord Nelson.” It was marked in the 
usual way by having certain initials and numbers burnt oa its under shell with a 
| hot iron, and which marks are never known to be obliterated. Owing to various 
| causes the ship was a long time on her passage homewards, a circumstance 
which occasioned many of the turtle to die, and most of the rest were very sickly. 
This was the case with the * Lord Nelson,” and it was so nearly dead when the 
ship arrived in the Channel, that the sailors, with whom it was a favourite, threw 
it overboard, in order, as they said, to give it a“ chance.” Its native element, 
| however, appears to have revived it, for two yeats afterwards, the very same 
turtle was taken up at the Island of Ascension. ‘The proofs brought of the 
accuracy of the statement place its authenticity beyond a doubt ; and it affords a 
most extraordinary instance of that wonderful instinct possessed by animals. 
When we consider the vast tract of water thiv turtle had to pass through, and 
| that the Island of Ascension is only a speck im the mighty ocean, it is impossi- 
| ble not to reflect with wonder upon the unexplained instinct which enabled so 
| unwieldly and apparently so stupid an animal to find ita way back to its former 
haunts. . 

Mr. Emerson Tennent, M.P.—The following, extracted from “‘ Random: Re- 
collections of the House of Commons,” though we have reason to believe that it 
| isnot quite correct in all particulars, contains so remarkable an instance of 
| memory, that we are induced to‘present it to our readers :—* Time after time 
have I been strack with the extraordinary instances.of a retentive memory, 
afforded by the ease and accuracy with which members repeat long speeches 
which they had previously learned by heart, bat the most striking instance of 
this kind I ever witnessed—and I question if there be a parallel to it in the his- 
tory of Parliamentary debates—was in the case of M. Emerson Tennent, the 
member for Belfast. This gentleman, on the oceasion of Mr. O'Connell's 
motion for a Repeal of the Union, in 1834, actually repeated a speech againat 
the measure, without the least hesitation in a single instance. or the slightest 
mistake, which occupied him three hours and a half in the delivery ; and what 
renders the effort still more surprising, it was a speech of minute calculations 

















She Albion. 























and figures. He mentioned the circumstance to some of his friends at the time, | 

and was so confident of the trustworthiness of his memory, that he sent the , 

manuscript of his speech to the newspapers before he delivered it! 
——- 


SETTLEMENT OF THE FRENCH QUESTION. 


On Monday, the following highly interesting Message with the accompanying 
Documents, was transmitted by the President of the United States, to Congress. | 


To the Senate, and House of Representatives : 

I transmit, herewitk, to Congress, copies of the correspondence between the 
Secretary of state and the Oharge d’ Affaires of his Britannic Majesty relative to 
the mediation of Great Britain in our disagreement with France, and to the de- 
terinination of the French Goverament to execute the Treaty of indemnification, 
without further delay, on the application for payment by the agent of the United 
States. 

The grounde upon which the mediation was accepted will be found fully deve- 
loped in the correspondence. On the part of France the mediation had been 
publicly accepted before the offer of it could be received here. Whilst each of | 

- the two Governments has thus discovered a just solicitude to resort to all honor- 
able means of adjusting amicably the controversy between them, it is a matter of 
congratulation that the mediation has been rendered unnecessary. Under such 
ecumstances, the anticipation may be confidently indulged that the disagree- 
ment between the United States and France will not have produced more than a 
temporary estrangement. The healing effects of time, a just consideration of the 
powerful motives for a cordial good understanding between the two nations, the 
strong inducements each has to respect and esteem the other, will no doubt soon 
obliterate from their remembrance all traces of that disagreement. 

Of the elevated and disinterested part the Govenment of Great Britain has 
acted, and was prepared to act, I have already had occasion to express my high 
sense. Universal respect, and the consciousness of meriting it, are with Govern- 
ments as with men, the just rewards of those who faithfully exert their power 
to preserve peace, restore harmony, and perpetuate good-will. 

I may be permitted, I trust, at this time, without a suspicion of the most re- 
mote desire to throw off censure fromthe Executive, or to point it to any other 
Department or branch of the government, to refer to the want of efiective pre- 
paration in which our country was found at the late crisis. From the nature of 
the Government the preparation for hostilities must ever be too slow for the ex- 
igencies of unexpected war. I submit it then to you, whether the first duty we 
owe to the People who have confided to us their power is not to place our country 
in such an attitade as always to be so amply supplied with the means of self-de- 
‘fence as to afford no inducement to other nations to presume upon ou¢ forbear- 
ance, or to expect important advantages from a sudden assault, either upon our 
commerce, our seacoast, or our interior frontier. In case of the commence- | 
ment of hostilities during the recess of Congress, the time inevitably elapsing 
before that body could be called together, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, would be pregnant with danger, and, if we eecaped without signal 
disaster or national dishonor, the hazard of both unnecessaily incurred, could not 
fail to excite a feeling of deep reproach. I earnestly recommend to you, there- 
fore, to make such provisions, that in mo future time shall we be found without 
ample means to repel aggression, even although it may come upon us without 
a note of warning. We are now, fortunately, so situated, that the expenditure 
for this purpose will not be felt; and, ifit were, it would be approved by those 
from whom all! its means are derived, and for whose benefit only it should be 
used with a liberal economy and an enlightened forecast. 

In behalf of these suggestions, I cannot forbear repeating the wise precepts | 
of one whose counsels cannot be forgotten : ‘“* The United States ought not to | 
indulge a persuasion that, contary to the order of human events,they will for ever | 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms, with which the history of every | 

other nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United States among nations | 

which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If | 
we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it. If we desire to secure | 
peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be 





| 


known that we are, at all times, ready for war.” | 
February 22, 1836. ANDREW JACKSON. | 

[ Documents accompanying the Message.} 

Washington, Jan. 27, 1836. | 


The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires, has been in- 
structed to state to Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of State of the United States, 
that the British Government has witnessed with the greatest pain and regret the 
progress of the misunderstanding which has lately grown up between the Go- | 
~verninents of France and of the United States. ‘The first object of the unde- 
viating policy of the British Gabinet has been to maintain uninterrupted the 
relations of peace with Great Britain and the other nations of the world, without | 
any abandonment of national interests, and without any sacrifice of national | 
honour. ‘The next ohject to which their anxious and unremitting exertions have | 
been directed, has been, by an appropriate exercise of the good offices and moral 
influence of Great Britain, to heal dissensions which may have arisen among 
neighbouring Powers, and to preserve for other nations those blessings of peace 
which Great Britain is so desirous of securing for herself. 

The steady efforts of his Majesty's Government have hitherto been fortunately 
successful in the accomplishment of both these ends; and while Europe, during 
the last five years, has passed through a crisis of extraordinary hazard without 
any disturbance of the general peace, his Majesty’s Government has the satis- 
faction of thinking that it has, on more than one occasion, been instrumental in 
reconciling differences which might otherwise have led to quarre!s, and in ce- 
menting union between friendly powers. 

But if ever there could be an occasion on which it would be painful to the 
British Government to see the relations of amity broken off between two 
friendly States, that occasion is undoubtedly the present, when a rupture is appre- | 
hended between two great powers, with both of which Great Britain is united by | 
the closest ties ; with one of which she is engaged in active alliance, with the 
other of which she is joined by community of interest and by the bonds of 
kindred. | 

Nor would the grounds of difference on the present occasion reconcile the 
friends and well-wishers of the differing parties to the misfortune of an open | 
rupture between them. 

When the conflicting interests of two nations are so opposed on a particular | 
question as to admit of na possible compromise, the sword may be required to 
cut the knot which reason is unable to untie. 

When passions have been 80 excited on both sides that no Common standard 
of justice can be found, amd what one party insists on as a right the other de- 
nounces as a wrong, prejudice may become too headstrong to yield to the voice 
of equity ; and those who ean agree on nothing else may consent to abide the | 
fate of arms, and to allow that the party which shall prove the weakest in the 
war shall he deemed to have been wrong in the dispute 

But in the present case there is no question of national interest at issue be- 
\ween France and the United States. In the present case there is no demand of 
justice made hy one party, and denied by the other. ‘The disputed claims of 
America on France, which were for many years in litigation, have at length been 
establislied by mutual consent, and are admitted by a treaty concluded between 
the two Governments. The money due by France has been provided by the 
Chambers, and has been placed at the disposal of the French Government for 
the purpose of being paid to the Vnited States. 

But questions have arisen between the two Governments, in e progress of 
those transactions, affecting on both sides, the feelings of national honour; and 
it is on this ground that the relations between the parties have been for the mo- 
ment suspended, and are in danger of being more seriously interrupted, 

fn this state of things, the British Government is led to think that the good 
offices of a third power, equally the friend of France and of the United States, 
and prompted by considerations of the highest order, most earnestly to wish for 
the continuance of peace, might be useful in restoring a good understanding 
between the two parties, on a footing consistent with the nicest feelings of na- 
tional honour in both, 

The undersigned has, therefore, been instructed by his Majesty's Government 
formally to tender to the Government of the Uniied Siates the mediation of 
Great Britain for the settlement of the differences between the United States 
and France, and to say that a note, precisely similar to the present, has been de- 
livered to the French Goverament by his Majesty's Ambassador at Paris. ‘The 

undersigned has, at the same time, to express the confident hope of his Majesty's 
Government, that if the two parties would agree tu refer to the British Govern- 
ment the settlement of the point at issue between them, and to abide by the 
opinion which that Government might, after due consider ition, communicate to 
the two parties thereupon, means might be found of sati fying the honour of 
each, without incurring those great and manifold evils whic 
two such powers must inevitably entail upon both 

The u lersigned has the honour to renew to Mr 
his most distinguished consideration. 





1a rupture between 





Forsyth the assurance of 


CHARLES BANKHEAD 


De; urtment of State. 


: W ashington, Feh. 3, 1835 —The unk rsigned, Sx retary of State of t! 
in 4 . ‘ t i 
, " ited States, has had the honour to receive the note of the 27th ultimo, of Mr 
hor! 2 ? i @ = tal ‘ ‘ aT 
a aries Davkhead, his Brit#unic Majesty's Chargé «Affaires. offering to the 
rovernment of the United States the mediation of his B Majesty's Go- | 
al Oi ae Majesty's 
ay nent for the settlement of the differences unhappily existing between th 
nited States and France "TF : ig between the 
uion ites and France. That communication hav ug been submitted to the | 
resident, and considered with all the care belonging to the importance of the 
Stitvect. and « . 7 ° rk “ae ic 
’ : ; virce from which it Omanated, ihe undersigned has been in- 
structed to assur ukbe intel 
assure Mr. Baukbead that the disinterested and honourable motives 


| has been the constant aim of their Government, in its conduct towards other 


' welfare of the nations to whoin its good offices are now tendered, and has seen 


| and Great Britian are united. 


| would permit, to remove every cause of irritation and excitement. ‘he special 





which have dictated the proposal are fully appreciated. The specific policy of 
his Britannic Majesty’s Cabinet, and their efforts to heal dissensions arising among 


' nations, are worthy of the character and commanding influence of Great Britain ; 


an’ the success of those efforts is as honourable to the Government by whose 
instrumentality it was secured as ithas been beneficially to the parties more 
immediately interested, and to the world at large. ; 
The sentiments upon which this policy is founded, and which are so forcibly 
displayed in the offer that has been made, are deeply impressed upon the mind 
of the President. ‘They are congenial with the institutions and principles, as 
well as with the interests and habits, of the people of the United States, and it 


Powers, to observe and illustrate them. Cordially approving the general views 
of his Britannic Majesty’s Government, the President regards with peculiar 
satisfaction the enlightened and disinterested solicitude mani‘ested by it, for the 


with great sensibility, in the exhibition of that feeling, recognition of that 
community of interests and those ties of kindred by which the United States 


If circumstances did not render it certain, it would have been obvious, from 
the language of Mr. Bankhead’s note to the undersigned, that the Government 
of his Britannic Majesty, when the instructions under which it was prepared 
were given could not have been apprised of all the steps taken in the controversy 
between the United States and France. It was necessarily ignorant of the 
tenor of the two recent messages of the President to Congress—the first, com- 
municated at the commencement of the present session, under date of the 7th 
of December, 1835, and the second under that of the 15th of January, 1836. 
Could these documents have been within the knowledge of his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, the President dues not doubt that it would have been 
fully satisfied that the disposition of the United States, notwithstanding their 
well-grounded and serious causes of complaint against France, to restore friendly 
relations and cultivate a good understanding with the Government of that 
country, was undiminished, and that all had already been done, on their part, 
that could in reason be expected of them, to secure that result. ‘The first of 
these documents, although it gave such a history of the origin and progress of 
the claims of the United States, and of the proceedings of France before and 
since the treaty of 1831, as to vindicate the statements and recommendations 
of the message of Ist Dec. 1834, yet expressly disclaimed the offensive interpre- 
tation put upon it by the Government of France ;—and while it insisted on the 
acknowledged rights of the United States, and the obligations of the treaty, 
and maintained the honor and independence of the American Government, 
evinced an anxious desire to do all that constitutional duty and strict justice 


message ,of the 15th January last being called for by the extraordinary and 
inadmissible demands of the Goverament of France, as defined in the last 
official communication at Paris, and by the continued refusal of France, to 
execute a treaty, from the faithful performance of which by the United States, 
it. was tranquility enjoying important advantages, it became the duty of the 
President to recommend such measures as might be adopted to the exigencies 
of the occasion. Unwilling to believe that a nation distinguished for honor and 
intelligence could have determined permanently to maintain a ground so indefen- 
sible, and anxious still to leave open the door of revonciliation, the President 
contented himself with proposing to Congress the mildest of the remedies 
given by the law and practice of nations, in connexion with such propositions 
for defence as were evidently required by the condition of the United States and 
the attitude assumed by France. In all these proceedings, as well as in every 
stage of these difficulties with France, it is confidently believed that the course 
of the United States, when duly considered by other Governments and the 
world, will be found to have been marked, not only by a pacific disposition, but 
by aspirit of forbearance and conciliation. 

For a further illustration of this point, as well as for the purpose of presenting 
a lucid view of the whole subject, the undersigned has the honour to transmit to 
Mr. Bankhead, copies of all that part of the message of 7th Dec. 1835, which 
relates to it, and of the correspondence referred to thereii, and also copies of the 
message and accompanying documents, of the 15th of January, 1836, and of 
another message of the 18th of the same month, transmitting a report of the 
Secretary of State, and ceriain documents connected with the subject. 


These papers, while they bring down the history of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the United States and France to the present date, will also remove an 
erroneous impression which appears to be entertained by his Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. Itis suggested in Mr. Bankhead’s note, that there is no question 
of national interest at issue between France and the United States, and that 
there is no demand of justice made by the one party, and denied by the other. 
This suggestion appears to be founded on the faets that the claims of the United 
States have been admitted bya treaty concluded between the two Governments, 
and that the money due by France has been provided by the Government, for 
the purpose of being paid to the United States. But it is to be ubserved that 
the payment of the money thus appropriated is refused by the French Govern- 
ment, unless the United States will first comply with a condition not contained | 
in the treaty, and not assented to by them. This refusal to make payment is, | 
in the view of the United States, a denial of justice, and has not only been | 
accompanied by acts and language of which they have great reason te complain, 
but the delay of payment is highly injurious to those American citizens who are | 
entitled to share in the indemnification provided by the treaty, and to the inte- 
rests of the United States, inasmuch as the reduction of the duties levied on 
French wines, in pursuance of that treaty, has diminished the public revenue, 
and has been, and yet is, enjoyed by France, with all the other benefits of the 
treaty, without the consideration and equivalents for which they were granted. 
But there are other national interests, and, in the judginent of this Government, | 
national interests of the highest order, involved in the condition prescribed and | 
insisted on by France, which it has been, by the President, made the duty of the | 
undersigned to bring distinctly into view. That condition proceeds on the | 
assumption that a foreign power, whose acts are spoken of by the President of | 
the United States, in a message to Congress, transmitted in obedience to his 
constitutional duty, and which deems itself aggrieved by the language thus held | 
by him, may, as a matter of right, require from the Government of the United | 
States a direct official explanation of such language, to be given in such form, 
and expressed in auch terms, as shall meet the requirements and satisfy the feel- 
ings of the offended party, and may, in default of such explanation, annul or sus- 
pend a solemn treaty, duly executed by its constitutional organ. Whatever may | 
be the responsibility of those nations whose Executives possess the power of 
declaring war, and of adopting other coercive remedies, without the intervention 
of the legislative department, it is obvious that, under the Constitution of the 
United States, which gives tu the Executive no such powers, but vests them ex- 
clusively in the Legislature, whilst, at the same time, it imposes on the Executive 





' 
| 


| the duty of laying before the Legislature the state of the nation, with such re- 


commendations as he may deem proper, no such responsibility can be admitted , 


| without impairing that freedom of intercommunication which is essential to the 


system, and without surrendering, in this important particular, the right of self- 
government. In accordance with this view of the Federal Gonstitution, has 
been the practice underit. ‘The statements and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent to Congress are regarded by this Government as a part of the purely domes- 
tic consultations held by its different departments; consultations in which 


nothing is addressed to foreign Powers, and in which they cannot be permitted to | 


interfere, and fur which, until consummated and carried out ’by acts emanating 
from the proper constitutional organs, the nation is not responsible, and the Go- 


| vernment noi liable to account to other States 


It will be seen, from the accompanying conespondence, that when the condition 
referred to was first proposed inthe Chamber of Deputies, the insuperable objec- 
tions to it were fully communicated by the American Minister at Paris to the 
French Government, and that he distinctly igformed it that the condition, if pre- 
scribed, could never be complied with. The views expressed by him were ap- 
| proved by the President, and have been twice asserted and enforced by him in 
| bis messages to Congress, in terms propertioned, in their explieitness and | 
| solemnity to the conviction he entertains of the importance and inviolability of , 

the principle involved, 

‘The United States cannot yield this principle, nor can they do, or consent to, | 
any measure by which its influence in the action of their political system can be 
obstructed or diminished. Under these circumstances, the President feals that | 
he may rely on the intelligence and liberality of his Britannic Majesty's Govern- 

ment for a correct estimation of the imperative obligations which leave him no 
power to subject this point to the contro! of any foreign State, whatever may be 
his confidence in its justice and impartiality—a confidence which he has taken | 
p‘easure in instructing the undersigned to state is fully reposed by him in the 
Government of bis Britannic Majesty. 

So great, however, is the desire of the President for the restoration of a good 
understanding with the Government of France, provided it can be effected on 
terms compatible with the honour and independence of the United States, that | 
i after the frank avowal of his sentiments upon the point last referred to, and the 
explicit reservation of that point, the Government of his Britannic Majesty shall 
believe that its mediation can be useful in adjusting the differences which exist 
between the two countries, and in restoring all their relations to a friendly foot- 
ing, he instructs the undersigned tu inform Mr. Bankhead that in such case the 
offer of mediation made in his note is cheerfully accepted. 

The United States desire nothing but equal and exact justice ; and they can- 


| not but hope that the good ofhces of a third Power, friendly to both parties, and | 


prompted by the elevated considerations manifested in Mr. Bankhead’s note, | 


| may promote the attainment of thisend. TIofluenced by these motives, the Pre- 
j 


sident will cordially co-operate. so far as his constitutional powers may enable | 


| him, in such steps as may be requisite, on the part of the United States, to give | 





February 27, 


effect to the proposed mediation. He trusts that no unnecessary delay will se 
allowed to occur, and instructs the undersigned to request that the earliest in- 
formation of the measures taken by Great Britain, and of their result, may be 


communicated to this Government. 


The undersigned avails himself of the occasien to renew to Mr. Bankhead the 
assurances of his distinguished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 
Charles Bankhead, Esq Charge d’Affaires of his Britannic Majesty, 


Wasuineton, Feb. 15, 1836 —The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires, with reference to his note of the 27th of last month, haa 
the honour to inform Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State of the United States, that 
he has been instructed by his Government to state that the British Government 
has received a communication from that of France, which fulfils the wishes that 
impeiled his Britannic Majesty to offer his mediation for the purpose of effect- 
ing an amicable adjustment of the differences between France and the United 
States. 

The French Government has stated to that of his Majesty, that the frank and 
honorable manner in which the President has, in his re¢ent message, expressed 
himself with regard to the points of difference between the governments of 
France and the United States, has removed those difficulties upon the score of 
national honor, which have hitherto stood in the way of the prompt execution 
by France of the treaty of 4th July, 1831, and that, consequently, the French 
government is now ready to pay the instalment which is due on account of the 
American indemnity, whenever the payment of that instalment shall be claimed 
by the government of the United States. 

The French Government has also stated that it made this communication 
to that of Great Britain, not regarding the British Government as a formal 
mediator, since its offér of mediation had then reached only the Government of 
France, by which it had been accepted, but looking on the British Government 
as a common friend of both parties, and therefore as a natural channel of com- 
munication between them. 

The undersigned is further instructed to express the sincere pleasure which 
is felt by the British Government at the prospects thus afforded of an amicable 
terminatian of a difference which has produced a temporary estrangement 
between two nations who have so many interests in common, and who are so 
entitled to the friendship and esteen of each other; and the undersigned has 
also to assure Mr. Forsyth that it has afforded the British Government the most 
lively satisfaction to have been, upon this occasion, the channel of communica- 
tion which they trust will lead tothe complete restoration of friendly relations 
between the United States and France. 

The undersigned has great pleasure in renewing to Mr. Forsyth the assarances 
of his most distinguished consideration. CHARLES BANKHEAD. 

The Hon. John Forsyth, &c. 

Department of State. 

Washington, Feb. 1836.—The undersigned, Secretary of Stateof the United 
States, has had the honor to receive Mr. Bankhead's note of the 15th inst. in 
which he states, by the instructions of his Government, that the British Govern- 
ment have received a communication from that of France, which fulfils the 
wishes that impelled his Britannic Majesty to offer his mediations for the purpose 
of effecting an amicable adjustment of the differences between France and the 
United States; that the.French Government, being satisfied with the frank and 
honorable manner in which the President has, in his recent message, expressed 
himself in regard to the points of difference between the two Governments, is 
ready to pay the instalment due on accotnt of the American indemnity, when- 
ever it shall be claimed by the Government of the United States, and that this 
communication is made to the Government of Great Britain not as a formal 
mediator, but as a common friend of both parties. 

The undersigned has submitted this note of his Britannic Majesty's Chargé 
d'Affaires to the President, and is instructed to reply that the President has 
received this information with the highest satisfaction—a satisfaction as sincere 
as was his regret at the unexpected occurrence of the difficulty created by the 
erroneous impressions heretofore made upon the national sensibility of France. 

By the fulfilment of the obligations of the convention between the two 
Governments, the great cause of difference will be removed, and the President 
anticipated that the benevolent and magnanimous wishes of his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government willbe speedily realized, as the temporary estrangement 
between the two nations, who have so many common interests, will no doubt be 
followed by the restoration of their ancie.t ties of friendship and esteem. 

The President has further instracted the undersigned to express to his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government his sensibility at the anxious desire it has 
displayed to preserve the relations of peace between the United States and 
France, and the exertions it was prepared to make to effectuate that object, so 


| essential to the prosperity, and congenial to the wishes of the two nations, and 


to the repose of the world. Leaving his Majesty’s Government to the conscious- 
ness of the elevated motives which have governed its conduct, and to the 
universal respect which must be secured to it, the President is satisfied that 
no expressions however strong, of his own feelings, can be appropriately wsed, 
which could add to the gratification afforded to his Majesty’s Government at 
being the channel of communicaticn to preserve peace, and restore good-will 
between differing nations, each of whom is its friend. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Bankhead the 
assurance of his distinguished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 

Charles Bankhead, Esq. &c. &c. &e. 

—>—. 
By the Charlemagne. 


The Charlemagne has on board the body of Francis Depau, Esq., who died at 
Paris, Jan. 13th. Mr. Depau was among the originators of the-line of packets 
between this port and Havre—one of which bears his name. 

The city of Guetaria has been captured by the Carlists and burnt. The 
Citadel, by the last accounts, remained in the hands of the Constitutionalists. 

Much sympathy is expressed both by the London and Paris papers, on account 


| of the late calamitous fire iu this city. In Paris a subscription was opened for 


the relief of the sufferers. It was anticipated that a great many bills would come 
pack dishonoured, but in this there will be a happy disappointment. 

Stock Exchange, Jan. 14.—The Minister's announcement of his proposal of 
reimbursing the 5 per cents. did not produce any ag*tation in the money market, 
but occasioned a decline in the price of Stocks. Spanish Securities have gone 
down in consequence of the disastrous news from Barcelona. For Cash, Fives 
have fallen 40c.; Threes 30c; Guebhard’s 3-4; 5 per cents. 108f. 70; 3 per 
cents. 8If. 20a SIf. 

In the night of the 6th of January the whole of the stores of M. Sprenger and 
M. Moiz, onthe Ecade des Chartrons, at Bordeaux, were consumed by fire, together 
with nearly 3000 pipes of the finest wines, causing a loss estimated at nearly 
700,000 fr. 

London. Jan. 13.—A further advance of 20s. per ton has taken place on 
wrought iron of every description, making, since the first of September last, a 
total advance of £3 per ton.— Globe. 

Stock Exchange, Jan 13.—In the Money Market little business has been doing 
and Consols for Account are 92 5 8 3-4. Inthe Foreign Market, Securities are 
dull; Spanish are 493-450; Deferred 243-425; Passive 16 1-4; Portu- 
guese Bonds are 84to 1-2; Threes 54 to 1-2. ’ 

THE NEW YORK FIRE. 

Paris Jan. 12.—The dreadful calamity at New York, has excited a feeling 
| throughout Paris which proves, more than a thousand written volumes could do, 
how little the sentiments of ancient friendship, which have so long united this 
‘ country with America, have been disturbed by the present—or, we trust we 
| may now say—the late misunderstanding between the two Governments. The 
expression of sympathy which the melancholy catastrophe has thus sponta- 
| neously called forth is universal, as the feeling is profound. In the course of 
yesterday, after the lamentable intelligence became known, several gentlemen, 
both French and American, called at the Office of this Journal, with suggestions 
for opening @ subscription in aid of the more indigent sufferers by the deplorable 
event. Need we add that we are most gratified in lending our humbie assist- 
ance to carry these berievolent purposes into effect. Subscriptions will there- 
fore be received for this charitable object, from this day, at the Office of the 

Messenger.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
London, Jan. 9. —The awful calamity which has afflicted the city of New 
York is naturally the absorbing topic of all the journals after the 16th. In the 
midst of this terrible visitation, it is, however, consolatory to see the elastic 


| energy of the people. Instead of wasting their time in despondency over this 


frightful desolation, the whole populativn seems on the alert to repair the 
mischief The poorer classes work with spirit, and the richer consult together 
with calmness and promptitude. Plans of rebuilding on an improved scale, and 
modes of borrowing money for that purpose, on sound securities, are discussed 


| as steadily and rationally as if, instead of having incurred an almost unparalleled 


loss, the inhabitants had met to consider how best to employ an immense sur- 
plus capita!. This, we repeat, is a consoling spectacle; and, as Englishmen, 


| jet us be allowed to say, that we recognise in such men the congenial natures of 


our common ancestors. — Times. 


The London dates by this arrival, are brought down to the 13th January 
The Duke of Leinster is to move the address to the King in the House of Lords 
on the assembling of Parliament, which as we have before stated, was fixed for 
the 4th February. Sir Christopher Pepys, the Master of the Rolls, it was con- 
fidently asserted, would be appointed Lord Chancellor. 

« Died on Monday night Jan. 11th, at the advanced age of 90, Mrs. Copley 


the mother of Lord Lyndhurst. This estimable lady, besides the proud gratifica’ 
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tion of witnessing the well-earned honours of her eminent son, had the pleasure 
of enjoying his society throughout her long life, having, we believe, never lived 
apart from him. Toa man of his Lordsbip's benevolent and affectionate dispo- 
sition the loss of his maternal friend will be a heavy one. It is their first seypara- | 
tion. . } 

«We have received Lisbon letters of the 2d inst. ; they were brought to Fal- 
mouth by the Delight packet, which left on the 3d, The Queen of Portugal 
was married on the Ist inst. by proxy, at the Metropolitan Church at Lisbon, the 
proxy being, as before stated, the Duke of Terceira.. The Queen immediately 
after received the diplomatic body. 


ADDRESS OF THE DEPUTIES TO THE KING. 
Sitting of January 8. 

The order of the day being the communication of the draught of the Address, 
in reply to the speech from the Throne, the document was read by the Presi- 
dent as follows : 

“Sire, —The Chamber of Deputies, faithfully interpreting the desires and 
the wants of the country, congratulates itself on having to lay before your Ma- 
jeaty words of satisfaction and of hope. Profound peace reigns in this State, 
and France has faith in its duration. This security, by cementing our union at 
home, augments the assurance of our power abroad. Happy the country which 
feels in so high a degree the consciousness of its strength, when all its wishes 
are for peace. 

‘This prosperous situation is due to the action of the time, and to the pro- 
gress of public reason, which have triumphed over the most difficult circum- 
stances. Not long since France saw public order and ‘our institutions strug- 
gling against the desperate efforts of factions. ‘To defend them, Sire, your | 
Government appealed only to the force of the laws, and we take pleasure in ac- | 
knowledging, with your Majesty, the happy effects of the legislative measures | 
adopted by the constitutional powers. Seconded in every instance by the good 
sense of the nation, they have restored the respect due to the laws and public 
morals ; the attacks against the Sovereign and the Constitution of the country | 
have ceased, and the confidence of alt good citizens now rallies around those | 


great interests, which are henceforth inviolable. 











| executed on the morrow, upon which new clamours arose, and on every side 






1. 


President of the United States, and the transaction altogether is such as mest 
be highly gratifying to the Sttoengt ie annie aa 

The French Government perhaps cannot claim the very highest degree of 
credit in bringing this affair to a conclusion; indeed there is strong reason. to 
believe that the British Pfess have been’more infivential in the matter than 
either the arguments or the feelings of the h ministers. From the moment 
that the President's message reached the other side of the Atlantic, the English 
Journals of all parties took the subject up im the strongest terme : and however 
the Duc de Broglie and his colleagues might ‘have desired to act, we are per- 
suaded that the opinions of the British Press, and the strong, straight-forward 
good-sense of the King of the French himself ‘have done more toward the pre- 
sent happy consummation, than would have been brought about through the un- 
influenced motions of ministers. , 

We cannot but anticipate advantageous results to.all the parties from the re- 
newal of friendly relations ; and, however we may differ on many of the political 
principles of the present British government, we are free to admit, that, in the 


case before us, they have acted with the wisdom, honour, and good faith, to. 
| which the British character is justly entitled. 


ing. The drums shortly after beat to arms, and the troops speedily : 
proceeded to those points where the groups were most numerous. At this mo- 
ment, the populace surrounded the hotel of the Captaincy-General, and, with 
vociferations, demanded that all the Carlist prisoners shoald be shot. Gen. 
Alvares, hoping to calm the infuriated populace, promised that they should be 


were heard cries of **‘This very instant.” The General refused, and imme- 
diately a cry of war issued from this mass of armed men,—* To the assault of 
the citadel!” Ladders were brought and placed in theditches. The advanced 
posts were carried and the populace, in their impetuosity, took the citadel by as- 
sault. The conquerors, enheartened by this triumph, rushed towards the apart- 
ments of Fedro de Pastors, the Governor, who, learning his defeat at the same 
time as the battle, delivered up the keys of the dungeons. 

The first prisoner who fell under the weapons of these wretches was Colonel 
O'Donnel, who was captured at Olot. His body was thrown from the top of the 
rampart to the multitude below, who rushed with howlings of rage and joy upon 
their bloody prey. A rope was tied to the feet of the victim, and, after having 
dragged the body through all the streets and satiated their thirst of vengeance, 
these cannibals burnt the mutilated remains upon the Rambla, at the same spct 
where Bassa wasburnt. During this disgusting orgie, dreadful scenes of deso- 
lation aud massacre took place in the prison, where some brigands, equally fero- 
cious and resolute, shot the unfortunate and defenceless prisoners. ‘To the 
victims’ shrieks of distress, and the vociferations of the assassins were joined 
the shouts of joy of the populace without, who answered by hurrahs to every | 
fresh report of firearms. ‘The draw-bridge had been let down, and the popu- 
lace, being complete masters of the cétadel, pursued within their work of death 
and vengeance. After having massacred all the prisoners, they rushed into the 
rooms of the sick and put them to death. The real number of victims is not 
yet known. . The massacre commenced at eight in the evening, and still con- 
tinued at midnight. The national guards remained inactive under arms, without 
making the least demonstration to stop the popular torrent. ‘The town was illu- 
minated daring the whole night. 

This morning General Alvarez reviewed the troops who had bivouacked 








Spain.—We have elsewhere given an account of the hortid massacre of 
| one hundred Carlists, prisoners in Barcelona, ap act no less barbarous in itself 
than disgraceful to the public authorities, the troops, and even to the Queen’s 
cause. The Magistrates, as well as the troops, looked on with indifference 
while this bloody drama was perpetrated, and so far from censure having been 
the reward of such supineness, we find that General Alvarez drew up his sol- 
diers the next morning, and extolled them for their discipline, bravery, and good 
conduct! Such a miscreant is worthy of the cause of his royal mistress, wha 





exhibits morally and politically, theoretically and practically, her love of free 


“A catastrophe, with which the mest lamentable recollections are connected, | throughout the night in the public places, and inspected the ranks of the na- | principles. It is quite time, we think, that something were done to put a stop 


: od : tional guards ; he expressed the utmost satisfaction with their conduct on the 
has thrown the country into consternation; it will have served only to display ’ ; : 
in their true light the magnanimity of the Sovereign, and the affection of | preceding day, and added that he would ever be found in the midst of them. 


France. Providence, who watches over her destinies, has visibly protected 
your Majesty’s days, which are the nation's dearest patrimony. 

“Your Royal family, Sire, has also its part in the hopes of the country. 
Your sons have passed their earliest years with ours, and we now find them in 
the camp amidst our valorous youth. In this noble participation of labour and | 
of peril, France recognizes the national character and the dynasty of which she | 
has made choice. She has seen with emotion the eldest of her princes sharing | 
in the fatigues and the dangers of our army, and the Chamber having sympa- | 
thized with your just solicitude, is entitled to participate in your satisfaction as | 
a father and aking. That Chamber, Sire, hopes that the residence of the heir | 
tu the throne in our African possessions, will contribute to enlighten the Go- | 
vernment as to the measures best calculated to conciliate, with’ regard to those | 
possessions, the wishes of civilization, and the real interests of France. 

“The first necessity of civilization, Sire, is peace. and we have welcomed | 
with heartfelt gratification the assurance which has fallen from your Majesty's 
lips, that the state of our relations with Foreign Powers is satisfactory. Our | 
intimate union with Great Britain is an additivnal guarantee for the duration of | 
peace ; it insures the duration and the maintenance of rights cénsecrated by | 
treaties, the execution of which is of importance to the balance of power in | 
Europe 

“France, Sire, sets an example of the faithful fulfilment of promises. On | 
the frontiers of Spain, your Majesty’s Government has taken the necessary | 
measures to insure the accomplishment of the treaty of the 28th April, 1834. | 
The Chamber sincerely desires that those measures, continued with vigilant | 
firmness, may contribute to the internal pacification of the Peninsula, and to | 
the consolidation of the Throne of Isabella II. 

‘The Chamber regrets with your Majesty that the Treaty of the 4th of July, | 
1831, has not received its complete execution. In the friendly mediation of | 
Great Britain, the Chamber has seen a frest proof of the alliance which unites | 
both countries. The declarations contained in a recent act enables us at length 

to hope for a determination equally honorable to tyo great nations. 

‘* Peace, Sire, can serve only to augment the prosperity of our finances; their 
satisfactory condition, as your Majesty informs us, will permit us at length to ob- 
tain, in all its reality, that equilibrium which is so desirable between the reven- | 
ues and the expenditure of the State. Toattain and preserve this important | 
result, we are aware of all the maturity that is required in the regulation of the 
credits, of all the steadiness that is necessary in the maintenance of their limits, 
and of all the prudence that must be observed in the valuation of the receipts 
which are to provide for thatobject. In this spirit we shall examine the finan- 
cial laws that may be presented to us. A well-advised economy is a sacred 
duty for the Government, and also fora Chamber which is the guardian of the 
public fortune 

* To the other laws announced by your Majesty, the Chamber will devote the 
attention which their importance deserves. ‘The question relates to the organ- 
isation of the municipal liberties, on which the political existence of nations is 
founded, to the miuisterial responsibility by which it is secured,to the instruction 
by which it is perpetuated. We must deliberate on administrative and judicial 
reforms, on the increase and regularity of our internal communications, on the | 
serious questions which relate to our foreign commerce. It is especially ata 
period of security that publie liberties can be consolidated, without the dangers 
arising either from distrust or from a two precipitate confidence. At sucha mo- 
ment, a character of duration may be imparted to social improvements undertaken 
with prudence. 

«Sire, the moment has arrived when France may reap the fruits of her pru- | 
dence and her courage : and of all those fruits the first is, that tranquillity of public | 
feeling which your Majesty, by your noble and dignified language, invites and | 
encourages, and without which, the tranquillity of States is but apparent and 
ephemerat. ‘ 

* Yes, Sire, the Chamber thinks with your Majesty, that when the persevering | 
force of the Jaws has discouraged party spirit, by impressing it with a conviction 
of its impotence, it belongs to a conciliatory and generous system of policy to | 
rally every Frenchman around the throne and the institutions of July. 

It is thus that France will be enabled to preserve for the general prosperity | 
her strength and her services, that have too frequently been turned against her- | 
self, and made subservient to the dissentions by which she has been turn. At , 
present, Sire, she turns a deaf ear to vain theories, as well as to the language | 
of passion; she asks those who govern her to watch, in her behalf, over the | 
grand, moral and political interests which form the real splendour of nations. 

** Sire, the Chamber of Deputies will be faithful to her voice. . We will | 
second her !ofty flight by bringing our laws to perfection, by exerting our utmost | 
efforts for the improvement of public morals, by directing our most diligent study | 
to the real interests of commerce, by protecting our various branches of industry, | 
and especially agriculture, the first of all, which, on account of the difficulties of ' 
its present situation, as well as its vital importance, claims the entire solicitude 
of the Government. j 

“Such, Sire. are our wishes. May the nation, in the career which is opened 
before her, march rapidly towards the accomplishment of her high destinies! 

With that result, Sire, the gratitude of the natiun will associate your name 
and although the peaceful termination of disorder and the prosperity of a people 
generally belong to different epochs and different reigns, that two-fuld glory will | 
be reserved for your Majesty ; it will prove the recompense most grateful to your | 


paternal heart, and history will record it as the distinctive characteristic of your 
reign.” 
| 


After 3 days discussion, the Address was adopted, (246 to 67,) without any ma- 
terial amendments. 


MASSACRE AT BARCELONA. 


Paris, Jan. 11.—Deplorable excesses were cominitted at Barcelona on the 4th | 
inst. Upwards of a hundred prisoners were massacred by the populace, in the | 
citadel. The body of Col O'Donnel was horribly mutilated. The disturbance | 


continued on the 5th. The lives of all persons suspected of Carlism were 
threatened. | 

Paris. Jan. 14.—The following account of the 5th inst. from Barcelona, af- | 
fords details of the horrible massacre in that place, which we have already an- | 
nounced :—Horrible excesses were committed in this town in the course of las. | 
night. A stifled ferment had prevailed for several days, which tovk a fresh 
degree of intensity upon the arrival of the news that the prisoners detained at 
San Lorenzo del Pithens, by the Carlists, had been shot. The authorities, how- | 
ever, were but little disquieted by the disposition of the people; but the troops 
that were to have marched on the 4th received counter orders. All the troops 
were ordered to remain in their barracks In the course of the day, it was 
learned that some Cabecillars, (Carlists chiefs) had escaped from prison. The 
populace murmured aloud, and a decision of a Court Martial, held in the day, 
carried the exasperation to the highest pitch. This Court contented itself with 
condemning to afew years transportation some Carlists convicted of having 
committed acts of atrocity, of having even torn out the eyes of a woman. No| 
sooner was the sentence known, than armed bands, who, no doubt, had received | 
the watchword within a few days, began te scour the different quarters of the 
town, shunting out * Death to the Carlis's!’* These men almost all belonged 
tothe 12th battalion of the National Guard, called Ja Blusa, which battalion 
contributed most powerfully to the revolution of August Sth. 

It was four o'clock when those groups in arms began their excursions in the 
streets. The night soon came on, and the mobs became more and more threaten- 





| of Maj.-Gen. in Asia; Capt. J. Michael, of East India Company’s Service, to 


| raltar.”” which, with the 12th, 56th, and 53th, it has already been permitted to 
| bear on its colours and appointments, in commemoration of the gallantry displayed 


| ~ Married—On Tuesday evening the 16th inst. at St. Thomas’ Church, by the Rev. 


| which it has been conducted by all the powers engaged in the matter. 


| to the deplorable civil war now laying waste a great part of Spain. If the 
This apparent calmness of the General, who is Governor of the town in the | Powers of Europe deem any measures necessary for stopping the general car- 
absence of Mina, these praises bestowed on troops who did nothing to prevent | nage, let them proceed to put them in execution at once. If, on the other 
horrible massacres, may astonish one, particularly when it is considered that at | hand, they determine upon complete and thorough neutrality, let that course 
the moment when the General was expressing himself thus, the populace were | be pursued in good faith, and then in furtherance of it, call upon the Whig 
talking of proclaiming the Constitution, and demolishing the citadel. It would | Ministry of. Ragland to icin im th 1 pla , 
be painful to suppose that the authorities were not strangers to this commotion. eee ys a re oes plan, and no longer carry on a semi- 
The darkness of the evening was fatal to the assassins themselves, who fired | Oficial civil war in Spain, alike destractive of the happiness of that kingdom, 
upon each other, imagining that they were firing upon the Carlists, the honor of Great Britain, and the peace of the world. Let General Evans 
and his ten thousand mercenary troops instantly be recalled by royal proclama- 


tion; and should they disregard the sum@ons, let them be left to experience 
| such mercy as the Carlists may choose to show them should they fall into their 
hands. Victory, it will be seen, stili hovers over the banners of Don Carlos, 
;a part of his troops having captured Guetaria, a fortified place near St. Se- 
bastian. —_ 

Our accounts from Jamaica are to the middle of January. We are glad to 
observe that a determination exists among the people of that island to give the 
plan for introducing a white population from Europe a full and fair trial. The 
House of Assembly has passed another act regulating Emigration, granting 
| bounties, aad amending the former act, which promises to be of great utility. 
Some of its principal provisions will be found among our extracts. Of the ne- 
cessity for a white population there seems to be little doubt, as a great majority 
of the planters agree in the supposition that the negroes will not work after the 
term of their apprenticeship has expired, consequently labourers must be sought 
| for in other quarters, to prevent that fine island from relapsing into the state of 
| wildness in which it was found by the early settlers. We extract the following 
| remarks of the Despaich on this subject :— 

JAMAICA. 

A Bill to Facilitate the Importation of Emigrants into this Island. 
Reciting by the 5th Wm. 5. Cap. 42, certain stations throughout the Island 
have been selected for the location of Immigrants, and that it is accessary to 
faciliate the regulated introduction of Europeans into this colony, it is enacted. 
I. The Governor for the time being to appoint three members of the council, 


The Augsburgh Gazette of Jan. 7th gives the following intelligence of the Ist 
inst., from Berlin :—The treaty of Frankfort with the States of the Commercial 
Union is to be sigued to-morrow, and the Frankfort Plenifotentiaries will then 
be able to return home. It appears, therefore, that the adherence of Frankfort 
to the Union has net with no opposition on the part of England. The Senator 
Harnior will have gone to that country only to announce the result of his mis- 
sion.”’ 


The King has conferred the honourof Knighthood on W. C. Ellis, Esq., of 
Hanwell, Middlesex. 

War-Office, Jan. 8.—3d Lgt. Drags. : Cor. C. W. H. Steward, to be Lieut. 
by pur. v. Manby, who ret.—15th: Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. T. Wilson, Knt., to be 
Col. vy. Lieut -Gen. Sir C. Grant.-17th : R. Reynard to be Cor. by pur. v. Low, 
app. to 4th Lgt. Drags.—I1st Ft.; Lieut. R. Pilkington, from h.p. 11th Ft. to be 
Lieut. v. Thurston, whose app. has not taken place.—5th : Surg. D. Hender- 
son, M.D., from the 14th Ft. to be Surg. v. Lea, dec.—14th : Ass.-Surg. R 
Dowse, from 88th Ft. to be Surg v. Henderson, app. to 5th Ft.—57th: G. H. 
Hunt to be Ens. by pur v. French, who ret —61st: Brev. Maj. E. Charleton to 
be Maj. without pur. v. Wolfe, dec.; Capt. P. Eason, from h.p. Unat. to® be 
Capt. v. Charleton—69th; Lieut -Gen. J. Vincent to be Col. v, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir J. Hamilton, Bart., dec. —82d: Lieut. C. T. Thurston, from h.p 36th Ft. to 
be Lieut. v. Tavaner, dec.—2d West India Reg. ; R. Tuthill, M.D., to be Ass. 
Surg. v. Reed, app. to Staff. 

Brevet.—Licut.-Col. Sir H. Bethune, employed in 








Persia, to have local rank | 


be Maj. in the East Indies only. —The under-mentioned Cadets, of the East India 
Company's Service, to have temporary rank of Ens., during their being placed 


‘under Col. Pasley, for field instructions in Sapping and Mining .—C. B. Young | and nine members of the Assembly, commissioners for the purposes of this act 


and P. M. Francis. _ | of whom the Governor to be one and five to be a quoram. 

Memorandum.—His Majesty has permitted the 39th Foot to resume on its 1V. Commissioners to appoint agents in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
colours and appointments, the motto ** Primus in Indis,” in consideration of its | contract with masters of ships and European families fur the purposes of this act. 
having been the first of the King’s regiments which have served in India, it; $V, Commissioners to appoint parochial committees to consist of three- 
having embarked in 1764, and returned to Ireland in 1758, to resume the word | resident parishioners with instructions to ascertain and report convenient places 
** Plassey.”’ in commemoration of the gallantry displayed by the Regiment at the | foy Immigrants. 
battle of Plassey, 5th Feb. 1757, when serving with the English troops under VI. At the request of sorhe of the inhabitanty, commissioners empowered to 
Lord Clive ; and to bear the * Castle and Key,” in addition to the word ** Gib- | establish new Townships on representation from the parochial committees—that 
| there has been a station properly cleared, and an adequate supply of provisions 
| provided, and a sufficient number of proper houses built. 
| VII. Proprietors desirous of importing white labourers into their plantations 
| producing to commissioners a certificate made by themselves or their accredited) 
F.L. Hawks D. D., Henry N. Gamble, of the firm of Milnor & Gamble, to Sarah | attornies that they have land cleared, an adequate quantity of provisions planted, 


A., youngest daughter of the late Timothy Roach, and sufficient and proper cottages built, to receive authority from the commis- 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 93 per cent. prem | sioners for such importation ; with proviso as to payment uf bounty hereinafter 
. a » | mentioned to the commissioners, and not to proprietors, 

| 

' 

| 





in the defence of Gibralt ar in 1782. 
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VII. Regulates the rations to be furnished to Emigrants imported by 
commissioners according to their sex and age for the first 12 months and no 
longer. 

X. Artificers, handicraftsmen, mechanics and labourers of 17 years old and 
APSE : = ‘ ~ —. | upwards may indenture themselves to the commissioners or their assigns, with- 

: : : | out duty for not longer than three years, with right of action and treble costs to. 
— the Charlemagne, from Havre, we are in possession of Paris dates to the | the commissioners against gach as wiay by any ietiie efraud them, or other 
15th, and London to the 13th of January, from which we have made various | persons claiming under them as assignees of the services of the said apprentices. 
extracts. ‘The pacific views of the French Cabinet are fully confirmed, and all) X{V. The Governdr for the time being authorized to grant letters of naturaliza- 
bids fair for a continuance of peace. tion, without fee or stamp to European aliens resident four years in the island, 

In England preparations are making on all sides for the meeting of Parlia- | who shali have been absent not more than two months at one time or taking the 
ment, when a severe struggle will probably ensue between the present Ministers | oath of allegiance and producing a certificate of good conduct signed by two Jus- 


tices of the Peace. 
. . : . . . | 
and their opponents. The Duke of Leinster, it is affirmed, will — the ad- | XVI. Commissioners authorised to draw op bye-laws for the regulation of 
dress to the King in the House uf Lords, and the circumstance indicates that | the townships, with the sanction of the Governor: but such Lye-laws not to 


Ministers have not been idle in procuring Irish supporters. | affect rights and privileges, tu which this or any. futare act may entitle emigrants. 
The Ministers have at length listened to the complaints of the suitors in On proof that any one family of emigrants, consisting on their arrival of six in 





1836. 





feu nu i i) ti 
Chancery, and are about to appoint Sir Christopher Pepys, the present Master | pa commissioners SLING tae't Cittoe ccaaek per beep pam 4 
of the Rolls, to preside over that court. Ina recent number, we published an | individual member, to the head of such family. 
article showing the deplorable state of arrears of business, and the urgent neces- | XVIII. Soldiers of regiments about to leave the country, who have families, 
sity for taking some steps to remedy the great and rapidly accumulating evil. | may, with the consent of the commander-in-ebief, and on payment of the dis- 
Since the break up of Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet last spring, and the consequent | charge money, * eager by the commissioners, and, if willing, located on the 
resignation of Lord Lyndhurst, England has been without a Lord Chancellor. XX, Repeals “34th ‘uaa 4 William, cap. 40, authorising payment of so 
Thus, for the sake of party, the Chancery business has been suffered to lie ina) pooh per head to any person importing field labourers or mechanics, and direc ts 
comparative state of suspension, and the country deprived of the services of one | payment of so much per head to the coinmissroners, according to the respective 
of the most distinguished men that ever graced the judicial ermine. | ages of e:nigrants, which money is to be applied for the purposes of this act, and 
; | properly accounted for every quarter to the Commissioners of Accounts, with 
It is a matter of general gratification to find that the difficulties between the | eS Williew 7 phew of thie Act, ender the 


American and French Governments, on the sut.ject of the claims of the former, 


are now effectually surmounted, and that the relations of amity and alliance Messrs. Dubois & Bacon have jast published “ Tell him I love him yet,” a 
will again be as strongly knit as they have ever been heretofore. In another | new song by Mr. Horn; words by the auther of Lillian. The music possesses 
place we have given the Message of the President to Congress on the subject, | os oe ee ee ik the compositions of Mr. Horn are 
accompanied by the correspondence of Mr. Bankhead, the British Chargé gee ai turns out, ee far as can be judged from physical appearances, 
P Affaires, to the Department of State. It will be perceived that the offered | that Joice Heth’s wonderful old age was only & wonderful humbug. Dr. D L. 
mediation on the part of tbe British Government, which pe sed _ ace | — held a atid Chesone ef euwoalaia eee ond mor = 
cepted by France, was also accepted by the Executive of the United States ; | there was no mere od ‘ . 

rts steps could be taken upon the latter acceptation, despatches were | ar toma of De, Miiuien, ane to coaena + ome Sioa 
received by the British Minister, intimating the entire satisfaction of the French | gio4, Dr. Rogers had given it as his opinion that she could nut be so old as she 
Government, and their readiness to pay the instalments whenever it should be | was represented. He visited her about three months before her death, and on 
demanded. The affair may, therefore, now be considered as entirely at rest ; | 

but it is impossible to quit the subject without animadverting on the spirit in 





examining her pulse, found it was seventy-five ; and as to the Joss of her eyes, 
it was evident to him that it had arisen fromm disease, and not vuld age. From 
the examination he held on her before and after her death, Doctor Rogers stated 
she could not have been much more than eighty years old at the utmost.—Jour. 
of Commerce 


With regard to Great Britain, there can be no more ennobling view of her 
conduct than by considering her as a nation that had every thing of advantage | 
to expect if those differences should increase and come to an issue, but that 
preferring the condition of a peace-maker, and the title of a consistent ally, to 
national emolument, she frankly stepped forth to assist in healing dissensions | 
which probably sprang from no other motive on either side, than a too great | 


: sing about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a 
excess of regard to national honor. In coming forward, so Promptly and so | shen ob na ee Ae Npke ciaaten 0 pod comaaneeter 6 boarding house, 
delicately, the British Government is entitled to high praise, and to the in- | school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The | 
creased respect of both parties, and their conduct bas been viewed with admi- } is elevated and commanis an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, an 


r é ; : being within a few m.nutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 
ration by all observers. ‘The expressions in the replies of Mr. Forsyth amply | hom the city of New York. For further particulare; ope? ‘Y T 
shew the seuse in which this friendly interposition bas been considered by the} [Jan. 23-5t*.] +» BAYLES, Tarry Town. 
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DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale im the 
A village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story 
frame house, forty-five feet front and forty feet deep, wih a basement, marble man- 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family ; the out- 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 








NS — 
DE BERANGER AND HIS SONGS. 

Paul Jean de Beranger, whose verses have for twenty years delighted the phi- 
losopher, animated the patriot, inspirited the soldier, cheered the ouvrier, and 
greatly contributed to bring about the revolution of 1830, has retired from the 
turmoil of politics and public life ; and has found a retreat in charming Passy, 
for the remainder of his days. In the last collection of his songs published, he 
.touchingly alludes to this determination : 

Paris, adieu ; je sors de tes murailles, 
J’ai dans Passy trouvé gite et repos. 
Ton fils t'entéve un droit de funerailles, 
Et sa piquette e’chappe a tes impdts. 
Puisse-é-je, ici, vieillir exempt d’orage, 
Et de l’oubli prés de subin le poids, 
Comme I’oiseau, dormir dans le feuillage, 
Au bruit mourant des échos de ma voix! 
Few of our countrymen are, we believe, acquainted wirh the beautiful songs 
of De Beranger, which have justly exercised considerable influence in France ; 
and as the finest moral and political sentiment pervades his more serious efforts, 
we intend to lay before them a few of his chansons, translated as literally as 
possible, but which, notwithstanding every care, are greatly inferior to the 
original. 
re De Beranger has ever been an honest and consistent politician ; and the whole 
of his poetry breathes the purest spirit of liberty: he has compared himself to 
Diogenes with some justice, for though he does not absolutely inhabit a éonncau, 
he has through life exhibited an utter contempt of riches; and when wealth, 
power, and titles were offered him by his friends, the short-lived ministry of M. 
Lafitte, he firmly refused every thing, though he was not the less sensible of 
their kindness. 

The first song we select, “‘ Les Gaulois el les Francs,” was written in 1814, 
when the allies were about to enter France; it is a soul-stirring address to the 
army and people, in which Napoleon is supported, for the first time, by the na- 
tional poet—he having steadily refused to write in his favour, until France was 
menaced, and her emperor in adversity. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the admirable tact with which De Beran- 
ger has seized on every idea that could arouse the enthusiasm of the French 
people, to whose feelings and sympathies he has, though a true citizen of the 
world, invariably addressed himself; and this circumstance has, no doubt, in 
some degree contributed to the great and deserved popularity his poetry has 


acquired. 
THE GAULS AND FRANKS. 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


Again doth Attila’s fierce call 
Urge the savage 
France to ravage ; 

Ay, and again the Huns shall fall, 

Scatter'd o'er the fields of Gaui ! 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


The Cossacks quit their marshy homes— 
So icy cold, 
For English gold. 
The Kurd, as through the south he roams, 
Believes he'll sleep beneath onr domes ! 


Gay, gay ! clese in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


The Russian hates his climate dread, 
Nor comfort knows 
Amidst his snows ; 

To train oil and dry acorns bred, 

He longs to eat of our white bread. 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay ' close in your ranks, , 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


We've sav'd the red juice of the vine, 
Glory to toast ; 
Shall then the host 
Of Saxons, from beyond the Rhine, 
Forbid ¢ ur songs, and drink our wine ! 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of Frence ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


The Kalmucks'’ fire his blood shall quench, 
Ere to despair 
They drive our fair ; 
Shall our wives’ cheeks with terror blench, 
To think their sons may not be French? 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


What though now misfortunes lour 
O'er the name 
Dear to our fame, 

Never did our legions cower 

Before the might of Prussia’s power! 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay ! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and F'ranks ! 


Noble Gauls and worthy Franks, 

When welcome peace 

Comes to release 
Your sons from our unbroken ranks, . 
How sweet will be a nation's thanks. 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 


Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks ; 
On to the battle, Gauls and Franks! 
The next song we select, if song it can properly be termed, is one of a totally | 
different character, and exhibits De Beranger still linked with the national 
feelings, grieving for the loss of a true friend and noble patriot, M. Manuel, 
who, after serving his country for many years on the field of battle, was elected 






1c Albion. 


Humbly we'll pray for his immortal weal, | 
As we unite in tribute to his praise, | 
Beside his grave behold us sadly kneel— 
Aid the poor bard a monument to raise. 


| 
Against a court that from us turns away, | 
His eloquence has ever been employed ; 
Not changeful as the forked lightning’s play, 
But with the manly tone of virtue unalloy'd. 
When from the tribune torn by brutal force, 
His patriot voice the nation’s rage allays ; 
Still hate pursues, insulting e’en his corse ! 
Aid, then, the bard a monument to raise. 





Down his pale cheek cours'd many a scalding tear, 
When twelve years, in an unbappy hour— 
Amidst the ruin of all we hold most dear, 
Base treachery gave France to foreign pow’r. 
*T' was then we met the vet’ran of Arcole— 
Smil’d, as I sung of former glorious days— 
Frenchmen, your tears the humble bard console,— 
Then grant his wish, a monument to raise. 


Yes, let a tomb bear witness to our grief; 
Of virtue’s friends the assistance I invoke, 
Frenchmen, sweet peace shall come to our relief, 
With hope of Freedom, e’en beneath our yoke. 
Pay then these lines, which celebrate his name, 
The bumblest off’ring shall reward my lays— 
Of Manuel to consecrate the fame ! 
Aid your poor bard a monument to raise. 

Our third specimen, ‘La Mort de Poniatowski,” was written in 1832, and 
published with some others, for the benefit of the Polish exiles; De Beranger 
being unable to contribute to their relief from his own purse, with his usual 
benevolence, took this means of aiding them,—we need scarcely add, no ineffi- 
cient one. 

Joseph Poniatowski, nephew of the last king of Poland, served in the armies 
of France, for several years, and after the battle of Leipsic, Napoleon raised him 
to the rank of Marshal, and gave him the command of a body of Poles and 
French. The 18th of October, 1813, the bridges of the Elster having been 
destroyed, Poniatowski with his division covered the retreat of the French army ; 
and, after performing prodigies of valour, rejected all overtures to surrender made 
to him, by the allies. Though dangerously wounded, he exclaimed, “* God has 
confided to me the honeur of the Poles, I will surrender it but to God,” and 
dashing into the river on horseback, he atte:npted to gain the opposite bank, but 
exhausted from loss of blood, and carried away by the force of the current, he 
sunk to rise no mor@ 

THE DEATH OF PONIATOWSKI. 
Ye fly, ye fly, the conquerors of the world! 
Shall Leipsic see us lose this hard-fought day ? 
Have ye not seen into the river hurled 
The blown-up bridge, the torrent bears away ? 
Horses, dragoons, artillery, grenadiers— 
All are engulph'd who have its passage braved ! 
On rolls the Elster. deaf to cries and tears ; 
“ A single hand, Frenchmen, and [ am saved.” 





“A single hand!” ’tis vain in this sad hour, | 
Each presses forward, anxious but to flee— 
But who is he the hungry waves devour, 
Pierced by three wounds? ’Tis Poniatowski! 
None sce hiin, or despite the conquering force, 
Full many a warrior had the torrent braved ; 

** Alas!” he cries, when parted from his horse, 
‘© A single hand, Frenchmen, and I am saved.” 


He struggles, swims,—alas, ’tis but to sink! 

Ah no! he grasps his courser’s flowing mane, 

He cannot drown, when at the river’s brink, 

He sees the foe, and hears the martial strain : 
“Frenchmen, ye boast I’m ever first t’advance, 

For you my friends, I’ve every danger braved, 

And still would shed my heart’s best blood for France ; 
A single hand, Frenchmen, and I am saved.” 


No aid is near—his hands become too weak 

To keep his hold—Poland, adieu, adieu ! 

But softest dreams upon his senses break— 
Heaven gives a noble prospect to his view ; 
Polonia’s eagle, to her sons so dear, 

In Russian blood her snowy plumes has laved,— 
A cry of glory breaks upon his ear ; 

‘** A single hand, oh, France! and I am saved !"’ 


*Tis Poland and her brave and gen’rous sons 
Who have for us many a battle fought ; 

A crimson torrent from her bosom runs,— 
Alas, in vain,—her efforts all are nought ! 

Like thiv brave chief, who for our country died, 
From France, alone, assistance now is craved— 
In her despair, to us a nation cried, 

** A single hand, oh France! and [ am saved !” 


prosecuted by the Bourbons. * Les [nfinement Petits,” is indeed a severe satire, 
and it would be difficult to conceive a happier medium of attack than the Magic 
imprisonment. ‘The giant alluded to in the last verse, we presume to be Russia. 
THE MAGIC MIRROR. 
In magic I believe of late, 
And a wizard of great wight 
Shewed me our country’s future fate, 
Reflected in a mirror bright. 
Would I had ne’er the picture seen 
Ot our own native land, so plain, 
In nineteen-hundred and nineteen, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign. 


France to a race of dwarfs must pass, 
And our grandsons are so small, 
That scarcely in the magic glass 
Are seen the inhabitants of Gaul. 
France has become the wreck, the shade, 
Of the France no power could rein— 
None fear the little state t’ invade, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign. 


I see at their religious feast 


And thousands of other little priests, 
With little saints borne at their back. 
Blessed by them, all things recede— 
Of liberty and truth the bane,— 
They swarm about the court to feed, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign. 


All is little I examine— 
Justice, the sciences, and arts, 

And a pretty little famine 
Is desolating various parts. 

Towards the frontiers of (rance, 
With little cannons in their train, 





te the Chamber of Deputies during the reign of Louis XVIII, where for several 
years he advocated, with the greatest talent, perseverance and courage in | 
the cause of freedom, and. undauntedly attacked the anti-national policy of the 
Bourbons. | 
We do not recollect in what year this celebrated deputy breathed his last ; | 
but it was in 1826 or 27; he died as he had lived, poor, but contented; the 
tears of his countrymen follawed him to the grave, and Dc Beranger, in expres- 
sing his own feelings, touchingly appeals to his countrymen to furnish them with | 
he means of erecting a tomb to the memory of their departed friend :— 
THE TOMB OF MANUEL. 
The scene is o’er, the tearful crowds depart— 
To his sad grave a.nation’s bid adieu: 
The tears of friendship flowing from my heart 
Are given alone to the Creator's view 
1 hear the earth falling upon the brave— 
He may forget, who now much grief displays, 
In after ages, to point out his grave, 
Aid the peor bard a monument to raise 


{ 


| 


Tis thus I seek to honour here on earth, 
The name of hin, who was our best support ; 
I knew his virtues, all his secret worth— 
Oh, Franco! for thee, with heart and hand he fought. 


Their imperceptible troops advance, 
And still the little Bourbons reign. 


Again is chang‘d the magie scene, 
Our fearful destiny completing ° 
And a barbarous giant’s seen 
The world’s entire strength defeating 
Approaching Paris, all elate, | 
He braves the pigmies chatt’ring vain, 
Pops in his pouch the little state, | 
With the worn-out Bourbons who still reign. { 
Our fifth chanson, * Les Adieux de Marie Swart,” needs no comment ; the | 


eventful career and unfortunate end of Mary, Queen of Scots, is familiar to every | 
one. 


MARY STU ART’S FAREWELL TO FRANCE, | 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 
Thy bosom long hath cradled me, 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


Thou sunny country of my choice, 

Thy children’s love to me is dear— 
Listen to Mary's falt’ring voice— 

Oh France! to leave thee much I fear. 







Mirror; this song, conjointly with another or two, cost our poet nine months’ | 


Little bilious jesuits in black, 









Februa 
Just Heaven, then, as I quit thy shore, "s 
Viewing with pity my emotion, 
To give me back to thee once more, 
Will surely wake the slumb’ring océan. 


Adiev, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 
Thy bosom lung hath cradled me, 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die. 


When through the capital I rode, 
The people breathed for me their vows ; 
*Twas not tu rank this joy I ow’d, 
But to the lilies round my brows. 
With honour—glory—love—imbued, 
I passed my youthful days elate. 
Alas! in Caledonia rude 
How sadly changed will be my fate. 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee. 
No other clime with thee can vie— 

Thy bosom long hath cradled me. 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die ! 


ry 27, 


Sovereign power tempts in vain, 
*Midst Scotland’s mists and winds so keen, 
But if decreed that I must reign, 
I would of smiling France be queen. 
So happy hitherto I’ve been, 
That now I dread to cross the sea, 
Since ina fearful dream I’ve seen 
A horrid scaffuld raised for me ! 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 
Thy bosom long hath cradled me. 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


Oh France, whatever ills assail 
The daughter of the Stuart line, 
When ev’ry other aid shall fail, 
Many will rest secure of thine. 
Alas, too fast the vessel sails, 
We pass beneath black threat’ning skies ; 
And darkest night already veils 
" The dim coast from my tearful eyes. 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee ; 
No other clime with thine can vie; 
Thy bosom long hath cfadied me,— 
Adieu,—to quit thee is to die! 
Epwarp Baincer. 


————————————————————— 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

. can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan. 10.-1y. 


ICHARD H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
Exchance Place. Old Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive; and 





| all Communications answered during the current Week, Jan. 2-2m. 





OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrang t, bined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. : [aug. 20, 
| Reference may be made to tke following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rey. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rey. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartleit, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 15 Chambers-st. 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, and a piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
' and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, we!ls, and a 
| creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 
| A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of mch bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 
smoke house. 

A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
| springs, and a well. 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 

















Our next selection is one of the political songs, for which De Beranger * | in cultivation, a frame house with for rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
, 


chard, two wells and several springs. 
| Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis. 
Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
| personal security. 
| Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 
English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sept. 26.] 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
eceive passengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their sitips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from\Days of Sailing from 

New-York |\London,. Porlsmouth. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, | Dec, 20, Feb. 7, Feb.10, 
Ontario, Tuttleston, Jan. 1, 7” 5 ie ae 
Westminster, 'George Moore, = Ie © 27, #Mar.!, 
St. James, Wm.S. Sebor,' > Mar. 7, on, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin! Feb. 1, pO 4h “ 20, 
New Ship |Thos. Britton, | e «& | * 27, April l, 
| Louisa, |D. H. Truman, = ae April 7, * 10 
New Ship iF. H. Hebard,) Mar. 1, im 17, “* 20, 
Philadelphia, \E. E. Morgan,| o' 8, | “ 27, May !, 
President, J. M.Chadwick| swag May 7, wal.” 
Samson, D. Chadwick, April 1, fo 47 “ 20, 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, * Mm “* 23, JIunel, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 6€0 tons burthen, and are commanced 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that ihe Bees, 
Stores} &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned juice, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owrers of these packets 
will ba responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to K 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, Sth, and [6th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packeis, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and inthe following 














order, viz :— 
Siups. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Saling from 

New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,jOct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,,Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forb& |Nov, 8, ** 24, Junel6| “* 16, “ 8, Aug. 1, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson.) ** 16, Mar. 8, “ 24,jJan. 1, “ 16, iz 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “ 24, * 16, July 8 “ 8, May 1, “* 16, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, ‘“‘ 24, ‘* 16,) “* 16, ped 8, Sept. ls 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. © 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, 16, és By 
Normandie, W.W. Pecll,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 68, June l, 16, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne.|/Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) * 16, — 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,,Weiderhold:| “* 16, May 8, “* 24,)Mac I, eo Ty Ae 8, 
Poland, |Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8) ‘* 8 July 1, ‘* 16, 
Albary, |J. Johnst6n.|/Feb.8, ‘* 24, “* 16) “* 16, 8, Nov. |, 








These are all vesselsofthe firsiclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all tha! may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to € ither of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

y incurred, 
| 5 aaa as ee. re gence C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Bui'dings. 
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